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INTRODUCING 
THE NEW “TEN-TWENTY” 





—_ 


Top at conventi 
10° slope 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


Here is the new ““Ten-Twenty” Amer- 
ican Universal Desk—the desk with 
all the features teachers have long 
wished for. It is the result of years of 
research—the ideal desk for the class- 
room where seating, lighting, and 
decoration have been co-ordinated to 
induce correct posture and to safe- 


guard eyesight. 
rhis is the first desk to offer pupils 


a choice of 20° slope, 10° slope, 
or level top, according to the 
task being done. It is the first 
















AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Exclusive Distributors 


Desk at 20° slope for 


reading, writing, drawing —, 


‘Top level for 
manipulative tasks 


A —7 


Top raised for easy 
access to book box 
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desk to provide automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and to approach per- 
fect focal accommodation for all work 
on the desk top. 


Free catalog saves time 
Write today for our latest illustrated 
catalog of school furniture and sup- 
plies. Keep it on your desk for ready 
reference. 
Also ask for new FREE illus- 
trated booklet, ““The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,” by Darell B. Harmon. 





BLACKWELL-WIELANDY CO., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


A.M. BLOOD CO., 326 20th St, Rock Island, Hl. 
I. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, Ill. 
EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Hl. 
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Send for free catalog 
of all schoo] SUpplies 


Schoo! Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, library ang 
a eneral Furniture 
ing and Storage Cabinet 
Laboratory Equipment : 
Daylight Diffusors 
indow Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 
Janitorig| Supplies 
Chalkboards and Suppli 
— and Globes _ 
sual Equi 
3 Suhel Pment and 
ic i 
School Papers" SuPPlies 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Moterials 
Primary Materials 
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New HEATH texts—a skill-building program 


providing for optimum growth 


English Is Our 
Language 





STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, KOcH, 
Rice, LEAFGREEN, BisHop 


Grades One through Six.* A dynamic program— 
texts, studybooks, and teachers guides—giving equal 
importance to oral and written expression, sequential 
development of skills, and creative ability. ENGLISH 
Is OUR LANGUAGE is outstanding in beauty of 


format, in the variety and quality of the content and 
in the training and experience of the authors. 





* Grades Seven and Eight ready Sept. 1. 


English in nan 
Fifth Edition 





J. C. TRESSLER 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Four Courses, for grades 9 to 12. Represents the best 
of the old, the best of the new. 
Tressler Activities-Handbook organization perfected in 


Retains the famous 
thousands of classrooms. Takes into account new 
linguistic and English teaching studies, new state and 
city syllabi, and suggestions of outstanding English 
teachers. Contains new, up-to-date activities and new, 


result-getting exercises. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 PRAIRIE AVENUE — CHICAGO 16 
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vay Weather 


will want 
this beautiful Wall Display! 


“AMERICA’S FAMOUS FESTIVALS” 


... depicting in natural colors 
the Nation’s folklore and pageantry 


Here is an exciting, eight-foot picture story 
of America’s folk celebrations — especially 
designed to add new interest to school 
studies ...as well as to brighten any class- 
room withits gay natural-color photographs. 

Along with the display come 16 pages of 
lesson topics, discussing the history of such 
famous festivals as The Mardi Gras, the 
Mummers’ Parade, American Indian dances, 
and others. It’s all free...so write today! 
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NAME. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


CITY. a STATE $T-2.50 


Ss Yours FOR THE ASKING! 


Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Please send me “America’s Famous Festivals,’ the beautiful 8-foot wall 
display of color photos, and 16 pages of educational lesson topics. 
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NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE SEAS 


completes 
the elementary series . . . 


OUR NEIGHBORS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


J. Russell Smith 
Sy Frank E. Sorenson 
Norman Carls 


Grade I1i—OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME 


Grade IV—NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Grade V—NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 


Teacher’s Manuals and Work- 
books available for each of 
above books 





The new sixth grade NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS 
covers Western Europe, USSR, 
Eastern Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean Area, the Middle East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
Southeastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. Pupils read about the 
people in these various regions 
—how they live and make a 
living, how they use their natu- 
ral resources, what they eat, and 
ways in which the people are 
alike and different. In many in- 
stances, pupils learn through 
children of their own age in the 
country under study. 432 pages. 
Four-color maps; two-color 
maps and charts—the finest ever 
drawn and made especially for 
this book. Photographs. Sta- 
tistics. 32-page full-color atlas. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Shock Con Promote Bctherhand a 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of Chicago schools, has been 
named chairman of schools and colleges for the 17th annual American 
Brotherhood Week, to be celebrated February 19-26. In an interview with the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, which sponsors Brotherhood 
Week, Dr. Hunt had some interesting things to say about how schools can 
help make brotherhood more than a word in the vocabulary of the glib. 





“The role of the school in brotherhood,” said Dr. Hunt, “is a most im. 
portant role, because the school can do so much to promote understanding in 
the field of human relations and can bring about an appreciation of the 
contributions that come as a result of diversity.” 


“The purpose of education and the responsibility of the school,” he added, 
“is to implement the belief of our forefathers that each individual is important, 
Schools were instituted to bring about an appreciation of the importance of 
every individual, regardless of his background.” 


“T like Brotherhood Week,” declared Superintendent Hunt, “because it 
permits focusing our attention on all that has to be done. However, the 
program must continue throughout the year—the week merely provides an 
emphasis. Brotherhood Week might well be used as a week of appraisal— 
a week of inventory taking.” 

As a means of “inventory taking,” he suggested that schools throughout 
the country hold assemblies at which the observance may be explained by 
men and women of divergent faiths, and that exchange assemblies be held 
by schools attended primarily by children of a particular cultural or religious 
background. 

Dr. Hunt also suggested that school newspapers be used to explain the 
principles of Brotherhood Week, that classes visit churches of different faiths 
and learn from church ‘eaders the basis of each faith, and that classroom 
assignments be given which emphasize brotherhood, calling attention to the 
contributions of men and women of different colors and creeds to the American 
way of life. 

The National Conference, through its local offices across the country, makes 
available to schools the materials necessary for Brotherhood Week programs. 


Although the school is the one agency that can best focus attention on the 
objectives of brotherhood, the educator believes, our homes are the basic 
educational agency and the best that the school can do is to supplement the 
home. 

“Parents can help,” he declared, “if they will overcome some of their 
prejudice and join their sons and daughters in a study of the problems and 
accept the findings in the same spirit as their children do.” 


“Parents are going to have to study such problems with their children,” 
he added, “because boys and girls are going back into their homes with an 
appreciation of diversity. Such appreciation on the part of the children will 
increasingly overcome parental prejudice through trying to understand the 
attitudes of their children.” 

The role of the community in the brotherhood program also was stressed 
by the superintendent. “Churches, schools, and character building agencies 
such as the Boy and Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls all must work together,” 
he declared. “Also important is the building of community coordinating 
councils, which should have the cooperation of all adults in a community 
appraisal.” 

The only effective way to retain our American way of life, according to 
Dr. Hunt, is to make Democracy work—and that is the theme of Brother- 
hood Week. 


Said the educator, “Brotherhood Week gives us a chance to show the 
world that Democracy does work and that we in America are building the 
brotherhood of man.” 
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is the 
name of a documentary film on health 
services from which 

4 the above photo 
Bylines was taken. Three 
students, part of a 

high school class on a study project in 
Washington, D. C., gaze on the brood- 
ing face of the Great Emancipator and 
wonder about health conditions in his 
day. The film shows some of them, and 
contrasts them with today’s emphasis on 
sanitation and purity. It reveals how 
the public is assured of pure medicines 
through cooperation between the gov- 
ernment and drug manufacturers. The 
film may be borrowed for free showings 
from the Institute of Visual Training, 40 
East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y 

» * 7 

AMONG THE MANY fine exhibits 
at the 96th Annual Meeting of the IEA 
in Chicago December 28-30 (See pages 
218-233.) was a display of photographs 
taken at Proviso Township High School 
in Maywood by Harvey F. Johnson, a 
science teacher there. I especially liked 
one of two girls with a geometrical fig- 
ure (I didn’t say the girls’ figures were 
geometrical!), and asked if I might use 
it on the cover of ILLtNo1s EpucaTIoN. 
Mr. Johnson said yes, and the picture 
graces the cover of this issue. 

. ¢ @ 

WHILE I was pinning up the dummy 
for this issue, I discovered that Mr. 
Johnson has some more art in it. A 
picture of a mathematical exhibit at the 
state fair which was sent in to accom- 
pany an article by Ella Hise (page 209) 
urging schools to bring displays to the 
fair, shows some of Mr. Johnson’s pho- 
tographs. In fact, our cover picture is 
among them. 


“FOR US THE LIVING” 


* oa * 


PHOTOGRAPHY is quite a hobby 
with Mr. Johnson. Says he: “My wife 
always knows where to find me—in the 


darkroom!” 
—She Editor 
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Official Publication of 
Edwards 


100 East 





Hore ANGEL, Editor 

Invinc F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 
CuristinE Brown, Field Assistant 

L. R. Grimm and C. E. Vick, 
Contributing Editors 


FEATURED THIS MONTH 


Men Are Needed on Our Grade School Faculties 


Come to the Fair—Ella E. Hise 
Children Have Problems 


Girls Aim for Health and Poise—Maura Conlisk 


Putting the Bite on Tooth Decay 


You Can Improve Your School’s Public Relations—Homer F. Ely 


At the 96th Annual Meeting 
Assembly Sets Legislative Goals 


Here Is Your Public Relations Program 
On Becoming 10 Years Old—Katherine Stapp 


Teachers Move Toward World Unity 


Many Educational Groups Meet During Convention 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Board Briefs 240 
Current Publications 204 
Editorially Speaking 202 
It’s News to Us 240 


Education Association 
Illinois 


the Illinois 
Street, Springfield, 


206 
209 
210 
212 
215 
216 
218 
224 
226 
228 
230 
231 


238 
234 
205 
239 


Look, Hear, Now! 
News Briefs 
Teachers Speak Up 
Yours for the Asking 





Published monthly except 
June, July, and August at 
Ninth and Walnut Streets, 
St.-Louis 2, Missouri. En- 
tered as second-class mat- 
ter at St. Louis, Missouri, 
under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Printed in U.S.A. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year, 25 cents per single 
copy. Membership dues entitle IEA members to 
receive ILLINOIS EDUCATION. 





i of membershi i entitles a member to at- 
tend all ings of and its Divisions, 
to hold office, and to seatite services as directed by 
the Rep bly or the Board of Directors. 


Notice of change of address Sane be filed imme- 
diately with ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. Sea the old and the 
new address, and the IEA Division in which the 
person is enrolled, should be listed. Postal regula- 
tions do not permit magazines to be forwarded. 


Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed 
to Miss Hope Angel, Editor, ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, Illinois. Dead- 
line for news and calendar items is the first of the 
month preceding month of issue. No remuneration. 








Advertising rates will be furnished on request. 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Officers: President, Edward E. Keener, 
Chicago; First Vice-President, Emilie Huck, 
Centralia; Second Vice-President, Theresa 
Henneberry, Lincoln; Third Vice-President, 
Bruce W. Merwin, Carbondale; Finance 
Chairman, Edith T. Wentworth, DeKalb; 
Public Relations Chairman, J. A. Mann, 
Lawrenceville; Legislative Chairman, James 
E. Pease, LaGrange; Executive Secretary, 
Irving F. Pearson, Springfield; Treasurer, 
W. Stewart Williams, Springfield. 


Headquarters Staff: Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary; Lester R. Grimm, 
Director of Research; Wayne A. Stoneking, 
Research Assistant; Hope Angel, Editor; 
Christine Brown, Field Assistant; Claude E. 
Vick, Director of Professional and Public 
Relations; Wendell C. Kennedy, Assistant 
Director of Professional and Public Rela- 
tions; Maurice Crew, W. Stewart Williams, 
and Helen K. Ryan, Field Assistants. 


Bis 
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Reading 





Going Up In Reading, by C. S. Stone. 
Publishing Company. Paper. 96 pages. 
trated. Price, 44 cents. 

A readiness workbook to bridge the gap be- 
tween pre-primer and primer reading. 

Puzzles, Games, and Riddles for Elementary 
Schools. Young America Little Library Series. 
Young America Magazines, 32 East 57 Street, 
New York 22, New York. Paper. Illustrated. 
33 pages. Price, 25 cents each. 

Made up from the “Fun Pages’ which are 
part of Young America Reader and Junior Reader 
every week. Short entertainment features to in- 
crease reading skills through reading pleasures. 

Teachers’ Manual to accompany Stories About 
Linda and Lee, by Eleanor Thomas. Ginn and 
Company. Paper. 84 pages: Price, 72 cents. 

Manners Please, by Gail Brook Burket. Beck 
ley-Cardy Company. Cloth. 103 pages. Illus 
trated. Price, $1.20. 

Achieves the difficult task of presenting good 
manners in an appealing way. 

Writers in England, by Collette, Cross, Stauffer, 
and Hook. Ginn and Company. Cloth. 575 
pages. Color illustrations. Price, $3.20. 

A text with study aids designed to help improve 
the students reading ability; broaden and deepen 
his knowledge of human nature and society; pro- 
vide worthwhile experiences with and through 
literature; and inculcate the habit of reading. 

Writers in America, the World in Literature 
Series, by Collette, Cross, Stauffer, and Hook. 
Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 617 
pages. Price, $3.20. 

Wings To Adventure, by Russell, Gates, and 
Snedaker. Ginn and Company. Cloth. 488 pages. 
Color illustrations. Price, $1.84. 

The Ginn Basic Readers: Sixth Reader. 

Abounds in action and adventure against a 
modern or historical background. 4 

Streamline Your Reading, by Paul Witty. 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4. Paper. 52 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, 60 cents each. Discount for quantities .of 
15 or more. 

Life Adjustment Series—tells the teenager why 
reading is important both in school and on the 
job and how good reading skills can be developed. 

Trails To Treasure, by Russell, McCullough, 
and Gates. Ginn and Company. Cloth. 479 
pages. Color illustrated. Price, $1.84. 

Fifth reader of the Ginn Basic Readers. 


Illus 


Reading With Phonics, by Hay and Wingo. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Pupils’ edition. 
Cloth. Illustrated 128 pages. Price, $1.80 


Teachers’ edition. 


Price, $2 


(less regular school discount). 
Cloth. Illustrated. 256 pages. 
regular school discount). 

A basal textbook for children with 
step-by step development of all the phonetic ele- 
ments in our language. 


(less 


a. complete 


Safety 


Highway Safety, a Challenge to Youth. Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education. Na- 
tional Education Association. Paper. 16 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Designed to help teachers of upper elementary 
grades integrate safety with social studies pro 
gram. 


Science 


Safety Thru Elementary Science. Developed 
by a joint committee of the National Commission 
on Safety Education and National Science Teach 
ers Association. National Education Association. 
Paper. Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


(Regular NEA discounts for quantities.) 
To make safety an integral part of science in- 
struction. 
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Social Studies 


The Story of Illinois, by Theodore Calvin 
Pease. The University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. Cloth. 284 pages. 


Price, $5. 

Story of the heritage of contemporary 
intended for an adult audience. Having 
the test of a quarter-century of critical reading, 
it has been revised and brought completely up to 
date. 

Fighters for Freedom. Beckley-Cardy Com 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 182 pages. Price, $1.30. 

The lives of ten outstanding Americans of the 
Revolutionary Period are presented with all the 
interest that their active and thrilling lives con 
tained. 

Our Constitution and What It Means, by 
William Kottmeyer. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Paper. Illustrated. 56 pages. 

Simplified and explained to lighten the burden 
of the classroom teacher who has the responsi- 
bility of familiarizing a group of students of 
widely varying reading abilities with the basic 
idea of the federal government. 

The Lovejoy Shrine, Home of Owen Lovejoy 
and Station on Underground Railroad, by George 
Owen Smith. Bureau County Tribune, Prince- 
ton, Illinois. Paper. Illustrated. 36 pages. 

The publication of this booklet was sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of Princeton as a community 
project and a memorial to Owen Lovejoy, of the 
underground slave railway. 


Illinois 
stood 


The Signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Proceedings, Department of State Publication, 
3497. Paper. Illustrated. 65 pages. Price, 50 
cents.* 


Proceedings at the signing of the treaty plus 
the provisions of the treaty itself. 


Adventures With Pioneers, by Mary Browning. 


D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 152 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.60. 
A new health supplementary reader for the 


social studies, grades three to five. 

Freedom’s Charter, The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, by O. Frederick Nolde. 
Foreign Policy Association. Paper. 62 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Headline Series, No. 76. 


Britain’s Road to Recovery, by Adams and 


Wade. Foreign Policy Association, Headline 
Series No. 74. Paper. 64 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Education in Bolivia. Bulletin 1949, No. 1. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 
Paper. 90 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


The Preparation and Evaluation of Instructional 
Materials on Community Agencies, by Ruth 


Hillis. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service. 
College of Education, University of Kentucky. 
Paper. 179 pages. 


Building for Peace. The United Nations, De- 
partment of Public Information. U. S. sales 
International Documents Service, Columbia Uni 


versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
Paper. Illustrated. 36 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Outline of the work of the first four years 


of the United Nations. Tells the story of what 
has been done and of efforts well on the way. 

Your People and Mine, by Josephine Mackenzie. 
Ginn and Company. Cloth. Color illustrations. 
319 pages. Price, $2.60. 

The Tiegs-Adams s cial studies series, Book IV. 

The Bonn Constitution Basic Law for the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Departmert of State 
Publication Division of Publications, Of- 
fice of Public Affairs. Paper. Price, 
15 cents. 

The Study of History; with Helpful Sugges- 
tions for the Beginner, by Richard H. Bauer. 
McKinley Publishing Company. Paper. 36 pages. 

Leading American Statesmen to 1865, by John 
P. Dix. McKinley Publishing Company. Paper. 
64 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


3526. I 
5 


52 pages. 
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Many teachers of American history have ; 
need for supplementary biographical sketches Pe 
enrich the studies. 

The World Audience for America’s Story. The 
Department of State, Division of Publications 
Office of Public Affairs. Paper. 128 Pages. Il. 
lustrated. 

Based on report of the U. S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Information—on international informa. 
tion activities to the Congress. 

United States Relations With China—With 
Special Reference to the Period 1944-1949, Based 
on the files of the Department of State. Cloth 
1054 pages. Price, $3. 4 

With letter of transmittal by Dean Acheson 

World Trade and the United States. Depart 
ment of State. Paper. 28 pages. Price, 20 cents, 

Commercial Policy Series. 

Living in the People’s World, by Roth, Hobbs 
and Greenleaf. Laidlaw Brothers. Cloth. Illus. 
trated. 768 pages. Price, $2.76. 

A new course in the social studies combining 
global geography, consumer economics, and yo 
cational guidance. 

Report on the UN, by Hamilton and Dean 
Foreign Policy Association Headline Series, 
Paper. 64 pages. Price, 35 ‘cents. 

Our American Heritage. Official Souvenir of 
the Freedom Train. Paper. 32 pages. Illustrated, 

Great documents of American history, as shown 
in the Freedom Train. 

Available to schools and teachers through 
American Heritage Foundation, 17 East 45th 
Street, New York 17. 

UNESCO In Focus, by James IL. Henderson. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith. Paper. 
56 pages. Price, 25 cents. Freedom pamphlet. 


One man’s view of the excellent work of 
UNESCO. 

Nancy’s World, by Mary Willcockson. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia 7, 


Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated. 152 
Price, $1.24. 

Book I in Winston Social Studies Series. 

Gateway to Citizenship. Edited by Edwina 
Austin Avery. United States Department of Jus- 
tice. Paper. 256 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Attorney General’s Citizenship Program —a 
manual of principles and procedures. 

Atomic Energy and the Life Sciences. United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. Paper. 202 


pages. 


pages. Price, 45 cents. 

Pupils’ Guide for Building Our America, by 
Painter and Friot. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Paper. Illustrated. 96 pages. Price, 56 cents. 


Provides exercises which will challenge the 
thinking of the pupil. 

Pupils’ Guidebook for Building Our World, 
by Moore and Klee. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Paper. 128 pages. Illustrated. Price, 64 cents. 

A guide in learning activities for pupils who 
use “Building Our World” as a basic text in 
social studies. A guide to learning through care- 
ful reading, reflective thinking, and the use of 
maps, reference materials, and other aids. 

In The Shadow of Fear, American Liberties 
1948-49. American Civil Liberties Union, 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. Paper. 88 pages. 

Stresses that security measures against Com- 
munism in America have resulted in an “un- 
precedented array” of barriers to free associa- 
tion, forced declarations of loyalty, blacklists and 
purges, and most menacing to the spirit of liberty, 
taboos on progressive programs and _ principles 
which are the heart of any expanding democracy. 
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*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
za ¢. 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Foreign Policy Association, 23 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 
Company, Building, Boston 


Ginn and Statler 


17. 

D. C. Heath & Company, 1815 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16. 

J. B. Lippincott 
Street, Chicago 6. 

McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia 30. 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing: 
ton 6, D. C. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 600 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 7. 

Webster Publishing Company, 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 3. 


333 West Lake 


Company, 


1808 Washing 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 
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When Substitute Comes, Kids Celebrate; 
How Can She Make Them Cooperate? 


Kindly consider my problem as a sub- 
stitute teacher : 

The busy teacher is expected to do some 
reading it: educational literature so that 
she may keep up to date with everything 
in her profession. The substitute is asked 
to do the same. Usually a substitute has 
more time for reading than the full-time 
teacher. She is glad to follow teaching 
trends as told by the periodical writers. 
Yet, this reading finds the substitute with 
much lacking to help her personally for 
those few days that she is asked to 
teach. 

I visited the library after my first ex- 
perience in substituting. I had found that 
being a substitute is as different from reg- 
ular teaching as being a widow is differ- 


What Is Best for Mary, Bill and Sue? 
Should They Be Promoted or Retained ¢ 


The problem that confronts every 
teacher at the end of the year is, “What 
am I going to do with Bill, Mary, and 
Sue? Should they be promoted to the 
next grade or stay in the same one? What 
will they profit by repeating the grade?” 

Whatever the personal feelings of the 
teacher in regard to the pupil, the decision 
should be based upon the answer to one 
question: “What is the best for the 
child ?” 

To answer this question adequately, the 
teacher must have more information about 
the child than school records usually 
give. The more she knows about the 
past history, present home life, health, 
social life, and intricate thinking process 
that make the child an individual, the 
better she will be able to judge “What 
is best for this child?” 


Not Grades Alone 


Promotions and non-promotions should 
not be based upon academic records alone. 
The teacher, because of the seriousness 
of the question, should feel that it is 
her duty to acquaint herself as fully as 
possible with all phases of the child’s 
life. Unfortunately, some teachers don’t 
have that feeling of responsibility, and 
are prone to decide a child’s fate by one 
measuring stick alone—grades. 

Perhaps the teacher should not be 
criticized too severely, however, for her 
failure to look into the child’s life. She 
may be following the traditional school 
system, in which each grade was supposed 
to encompass a certain amount of knowl- 
edge and a pupil was expected to absorb 
that knowledge before going on to the 
next higher grade. This attempt was made 
to fit the pupil to the school. The theory 
ot grade standards is deeply , rooted in 
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the thinking of principals, parents, and 
the lay public, as well as classroom 
teachers. 

In some schools the opposite extreme 
has been accepted—the theory of con- 
tinuous promotion. Teachers take the 
position that a pupil will be in school only 
a certain number of years, and should be 
passed along each year. Under this system 
the teacher has no problem as far as 
promotions are concerned for she knows 
beforehand (And unfortunately, so does 
the child.) that all pupils will be auto- 
matically promoted to the next grade at 
the end of the year. 

The chief criticism of this method is 
that there is no attempt to adjust the 
work of the school to fit the capabilities 
of the poor student. He is simply passed 
along from grade to grade, getting more 
beyond his depth all the time. 

Unwise and unjust retardation and 
acceleration are fraught with dangers to 
the pupil. The greatest danger is in 
placing the pupil in a group of children 
either younger or older than himself, 
resulting in chronological, physical, emo- 
tional, and social maladjustment. Many 
times the transfer pupil is placed in an 
unhappy situation in the new group 
creating an orientation problem. 

I think a sensible professional attitude 
needs to prevail in this problem of pro- 
motion. It depends upon where the pupil 
will be happiest in the situation and 
“what is best for the child?” The re- 
tardation should be done in the primary 
grades, but I do not believe in promotion 
of everyone regardless of what he has ac- 
complished academically. 

-CHARLES CHAPPELEAR, assistant super- 
intendent, Community Unit District No. 
3, Neoga. 
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ent from being a bride. I had experienced 
that children who normally were well be- 
haved had the 
tunity to have a New Year celebration and 


golden (brassy) oppor- 
an American Legion convention combined 
on the day their regular teacher was ab- 
sent. I needed help after my first day 
of substituting and I was too proud to 
ask any teacher for that help, for hadn't 
I been a regular teacher for 12 years, and 
didn’t I think I had a fine record as a 
full-time teacher? So—to the library I 
went to see what I could learn to im- 
prove my poor substituting. 

After going through the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodicals, I went away disappointed 
For the last three years there was noth- 
ing listed in periodical literature to help 
the substitute in a special way. Is there 
some trick that every substitute can use 
which gives the children instant regard 
for her inconvenience about names, daily 
program, and passing bells? Is there some 
scheme for creating a desire for coopera- 
tion instead of the natural thought of a 
holiday when the regular teacher is out? 
I am anxious to hear of experiences from 
other substitutes and from regular teach- 
ers in regard to our failure as substitutes 
But where do I find such information? 


‘Honor’ Roll 


There are many advantages to substitut- 
ing. The substitute has little danger of 
becoming stale. She can use the same 
stories, in one room today and in another 
room next week. The substitute knows, 
too, that most children think highly of 
their regular teacher. If the new day is 
started with all the names on the board, 
the children start the day with caution 
if they are told that the names remaining 
at the close of the day are the ones to be 
included in the note to their teacher as 
being the best behaved children for the 
day. It is amazing how many names 
remain on the board when the children 
know that their names up there mean 
praise to their regular teacher 

I do not get the IEA booklet, but I get 
to read it through a friend. I have read 
more in the journals in this year than | 
did in all my other teaching years 
thing special for the substitute in ILLINors 
EpucaTIon surely would be appreciated 

Name withheld upon request 


Some- 


* * * 


Do any of you have suggestions which 
might help substitute teachers? Send them 
to ILtinois Epucation for publication in 
“Teachers Speak Up.” 

Substitute teachers not under a regular 
contract are eligible to join the 1EA at 
the special membership fee of $2 for 
“non-teachers.” Thus they will receive 
their own copies of ILLINoIs EpucATION, 
besides having the rights and privileges of 
IEA members.—Ed. 
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are needed on our grade school faculties. 
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A w, men don’t teach school!” 

That’s what a_ six-year-old first 
grader in Lawrenceville said when 
his father told him that Charles A. 
Fiscus was a school teacher. 

“I am wondering what this lad’s 
reaction will be when he confronts 
his first man teacher in a classroom,” 
wrote Mr. Fiscus, who is principal 
and teacher at New Central School 
in Lawrenceville. “Will he go through 
life looking at men teachers as some- 
thing out of this world? Men are 
needed to prevent this and many 
other misconceptions in the minds of 
our young children today.” 

What has happened to the men 
teachers in grade school? In colonial 
days all elementary teachers were 
men. Today only 6 percent of them 
are, and many youngsters are in high 
school before they have the experi- 
ence of a man teacher. 

Sociologists are worried about a 
situation wherein children have no 
chance to observe and adjust to 
adults of both sexes. Kiwanis Mag- 
azine recently published an article on 
“A Need for the Masculine Touch,”* 
pointing out that one of the jobs of 
the school system is to supplement the 


*“A Need for the Masculine Touch,” by Dr. 
Adam R, Gilliland, The Kiwanis Magazine, Vol. 
34, No. 7 (July, 1949), pp. 36-37. 
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home as a place in which the child 
develops his personality, and this can 
be done only if there is a more even 
proportion of men and women teach- 
ers. 

Just Sissies? 


“Boys would probably get more 
benefit from men teachers in these 
first school years than would girls,” 
said the Kiwanis article. “The men 
on a grade school faculty could help 
boys channel their natural energy 
along masculine lines. Furthermore, 
a man teacher at this formative period 
in the child’s education would un- 
doubtedly help destroy the popular 
myth among grade school boys that 
only sissies study.” 

In a recent study, the article cited, 
“Psychologists and educators stressed 
the contributions men teachers make 
toward the development of well-ad- 
justed personalities in both boys and 
girls, while school administrators 
added that men teachers are partic- 
ularly successful in giving children 
a sense of fair play and sportsman- 
ship, in channeling the aggressive en- 
ergies of boys into creative activities, 
and in interesting girls in science and 
mechanics.” 

ILLinoIs EpucaTION asked a num- 
ber of men grade school teachers in 
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the state to comment on the situa- 
tion and tell what they thought should 
be done about it. They all said, in 
one way or another, “It’s great to be 
an elementary teacher!” And they 
all thought more men should enter the 
field. 

“Today the elementary enrollment 
is on the increase,” Mr. Fiscus te 
minded. “Many children entering 
school for the first time in the first 
grade are war babies whose fathers 
were killed while in the service of 
their country. These children wil 
spend the greater portion of their 
time in school and they are in need of 
a father’s guidance which, in many 
cases, can be given only by a kind, 
understanding, man teacher. 

“Salaries of elementary teachers 
have reached and in many cases sut- 
passed those of the high school teach- 
ers. An increase in enrollment ™ 
the elementary grades of approxi 
mately 25 percent is expected by 1952 
This alone will assure a continuing 
increase in demand for elementary 
teachers, while at present  severd 
fields of the high school: level art 
over-crowded.” 

“The man is not new to the de 
mentary school,” wrote Jess R. Beard, 
fifth grade teacher at Lincoln Schod 
in Champaign. “He was there yeats 
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ago. Then he vanished like the dodo 
bird. Maybe it was a good thing, too. 
Now with the advent of the single- 
slary schedule a ‘new man’ is ap- 
gearing in the elementary classroom. 
This ‘new man’ likes and under- 
sands elementary school children. 
He is trained in the problems and 
procedures of the elementary school. 
He’s no longer an Ichabod Crane 
shoolmaster. He probably has or 
could earn a decent living doing some 
other work, but he wants to teach 
in the elementary school.” 

“How many of your children have 
a close relationship with a man?” 
Mr. Beard asks. “Our sociologists 
are concerned with the deterioration 
of family life. They tell us families are 
degenerating into individual related 
people who may accidentally meet 
coming or going through the front 
door. A large percentage of cur chil- 
dren don’t have fathers. The war and 
the increasing divorce rate has left 
many children manless. 


Fill Void 


“Can a man teacher fill this void? 
Maybe we can put in a word here or 
a remark there that might help that 
fatherless boy develop into a better 
young man with the high ideals all 
fathers would like their sons to have. 
A chance remark or an act of kindness 
by the man teacher may help that 
little girl see that all men are not 
brutal drunkards or shiftless no-goods 
as her mother has pictured her di- 
vorced father.” 

Does elementary school teaching 
have any satisfaction to offer a man? 
Read what some men teachers wrote 
about it. 

Lloyd D. Solomon teaches fifth and 
sixth grades in the Owaneco grade 
school (Taylorville unit), where he 
is also the principal. He wrote: 

As a high school boy I wanted to teach 
because a friend told me of his interest- 
ing experiences as a teacher in an ele- 
mentary school. 

When I started my college work, money 
did not weight me down, and in two years 
I was able to certificate for the elementary 
field. That one-room rural school again 
sold me on the job. We 20 boys and girls 
(I felt quite young then.) all learned to- 
gether and had fun. 

While I was in service I read about 
schools and visited in a foreign country 
when the opportunity was available. This 


created even more interest for elementary 
education. 

Why should men not be interested? Men 
are leaders of our country, operators of 
big business, presidents of factories. 
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What can be more important than train- 
ing boys and girls for these places in 
society ? 

I am teaching in the elementary school 
because I want to teach boys and girls 
and not mathematics, science, or one of 
the other major subject fields. 

As most people do, I suppose, I have 
read a book and aspired to be a surgeon; 
after another book, I have wanted to be 
an engineer; and after another, a pilot. 
I realize this is impossible, but being a 
teacher I can project my personality and 
inhibited desires into the boys and girls 
in my classes, and in this way fulfill many 
longings. 

I like to think that during the very im- 
pressionable age while they are in grade 
school, I can give the boys and girls a 
good moral influence to help in building 
character and a sense of values. 

Every child is inquisitive, and it is this 
search for knowledge that we, as teachers, 
can guide. What can be more interesting 
than shaping the minds of children? 

William N. Martin, assistant prin- 
cipal of Foster Vocational Prepara- 
tory School in Chicago, says that a 
teacher’s creative power exceeds that 
of engineers : 

After teaching in Chicago public 
schools for 18 years, I feel qualified to 
state that there are just all kinds of rea- 
sons for men to be interested in teach- 
ing in the elementary schools. 

I am quite sure that I would do it all 
over again if I had to make a choice of 
life’s work. Admitting that the pay is 
on the meager side, that teachers are 
wide open for unfair criticism, that there 
is too much time during the year when 
income is not forthcoming, that the work 
requires even more patience than Job 
could muster, I still think that teaching 
has compensations that far out-weigh the 
more gloomy aspects. 

Man has great creative power, and it 
gives him much satisfaction when he di- 
rects the building of beautiful homes, 
highways, and bridges. But these ma- 
terialistic successes just can’t compare 
with the way a teacher feels when he sees 
some of his former pupils going to the 
top in their chosen fields of occupation. 
Steel, bricks, and stones are not to be 
classified with young men and women, 
and, I repeat, the great engineers who are 
performing the remarkable feats we see 
everywhere today do not get the same 
thrill from their work that good teachers 
do from theirs. 

Oftentimes boys who were persistent 
trouble makers, and who were doing poor 
work in their classrooms under the di- 
rection and leadership of an all-female 
faculty, will make an about-face and 
show their better selves when transferred 
to a room or a school where there is male 
supervision. The behavior improves, in- 
terest in school work is stimulated, and 
the general attitude toward school be- 
comes better. This is true in enough cases 
to prove that there is a real need for 
more men teachers in the elementary 
schools, 
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I know of no more stimulating work to 
be found anywhere than in aiding children 
to develop into useful, happy, and in- 
formed American citizens. It just isn’t 
possible to get into a rut in the work, 
because no two pupils are alike. Each 
one requires a different approach, and if 
the teacher is on his toes he will never 
become a slave to routine and become 
bored with his work. It is an ever-chang- 
ing atmosphere in the classroom, where 
one challenge is followed by dozens more 

Yes, I like being around boys and girls 
and working with them. Where could | 
better find such working conditions than 
in teaching in the public schools? 


Satisfactions 


D. Gerald Finch, principal of Long- 
fellow School in Rock Island, points 
out some other satisfactions : 

Yesterday three soldier boys stopped in 
my office. They had come from the other 
side of the city to see me. They had 
been pupils of mine when I taught fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade science and health 
I was thrilled to think that after six years 
or more these “youngsters” would look 
me up. It was evidence of the intangible 
values received from teaching. 

No matter where they teach, teachers 
must love the children. For some reason, 
the younger the children, the more attrac- 
tion they seem to have for adults. Per- 
haps this is the general reason for my 
intense interest in primary and interme- 
diate pupils. 

I like their spontaneity of speech and 
action. They invite me to join in their 
games and parties. Their eyes are soul- 
searching, honest, bright. They are grate- 
ful for small favors, a few kind words, 
and a little attention. I have many con- 
tacts with them and enjoy their shining 
eyes and glowing faces. When one of 
them smiles at me an earnest “Thank you,” 
my heart sings. 

Teachers in the elementary school are 
quite friendly. They are really concerned 
about the development of the individual 
rather than about progress in one partic- 
ular phase. Free and frequent are the dis- 
cussions concerning problems of the indi- 
vidual pupil, followed by suggestions for 
procedure and ultimate solution. Elemen- 
tary teachers are cooperative with each 
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other and sincerely devoted to their work. 
It is a pleasure to work with these people. 

Elementary teachers have many contacts 
with the administrative staff. This pro- 
motes a feeling of belonging so necessary 
in any organization of any size. ‘This is, 
I think, one of the greatest pleasures I 
have, and one real reason why I have 
chosen elementary teaching. 


Remove ‘High’ Halo 


George Schwartz, teacher of grades 
five and six at Staley School in 
Springfield, recognizes the problem 
and has some ideas for distributing 
men more evenly through the grades. 
Here is his letter: 

There seems to be rather general agree- 
ment that boys and girls of all ages should 
have the influence of and the experience 
of adjusting to teachers of both sexes. 
Considering that we all have to live among 
both men and women, I don’t see how 
there could be any disagreement on this 
point. 

I like being a teacher—not just a 
“grade” school teacher. I do not believe 
there is any more difference between the 
teaching of grades ten and nine (high 
and junior high) or nine and eight (high 
and grade) or seven and six (junior 
high and grade) than the difference be- 
tween teaching six and five or four and 
three or two and one. One job takes no 
nore talent than another—only perhaps 
to some extent a different kind of talent. 
Neither do I believe that the present grade 
level of teaching positions held by men is 
an exact measure of grade level prefer- 
ence. There must be other reasons why 
the high schools claim most of the men 
teachers. 

How can we get men teachers more 
evenly distributed through the various 
grades? 

The answer is simple, like belling the 
cat. Jt consists of erasing the lines of 
cleavage between grade and high schools. 

Here are the ingredients (You get them 
and mix them!) : 


1. Remove the word “high” (and 
thereby remove the halo surrounding the 
word) from every school building in the 
state—legally and literally. Then use 
buildings to the best advantage regardless 
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of whether they were originally intended 
for “high” school. 


2. Equalize teacher loads and class 
hours as nearly as possible among all 
teachers. (Why should some loads be 
double others simply because of an arti- 
ficial separation of grades by buildings?) 

3. Have a uniform salary scale 
miums except for additional work. 


no pre- 


4. Put the new buildings and the new 
equipment where there is the need—no 
more hand-me-downs to the “step-child.” 

5. Have teacher qualifications on a par. 
(Why should a person with two years of 
commercial work in college be permitted 
to teach in grades one to eight when one 
with a degree in elementary education can- 
not teach in grades nine to twelve?) 

When the school people and the public 
no longer make any distinction between 
grades, when the word “high” has disap- 
peared, the problem of getting men dis- 
tributed more evenly throughout the school 
system will have been largely solved. 

Warren H. Kulieke, who taught 
seventh and eighth grades in Zion for 
five years and has been teaching sixth 
grade at Logan School in Wilmette 
for three years, took the trouble to 
enumerate factors in favor of having 
more men teachers in grade school, 
and his recommendations for reor- 
ganizing the, teaching staff. 

He called attention to the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. Our girls and especially our boys 
need more of the masculine touch in 
their lives. In the home the mother in- 
fluence is dominant since they are with 
her most of the time. When Dad ifs 
home, he is usually buried deep in his 
newspaper, his hobbies, and other activi- 
ties, or is just too tired to spend much 
time with John and Mary. 

Furthermore, when children enter 
school, they find themselves in a femin- 
ine world. Grade after grade finds them 
under a woman’s tutelage. Between the 
home and the school a serious imbalance 
exists. Attempts are made to alleviate 
this condition by such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts, but they only partially 
compensate for the lack of the male 
influence. 


2. During the years that children spend 
in grade schools, they are often hero wor- 
shipers—boys in particular. Since their 
women teachers can never be the object 
of such worship, they will often turn to 
a movie actor, a comic strip hero, a radio 
character, or perhaps one of the older boys 
in the neighborhood. Needless to say, the 
influence of such characters is not always 
wholesome. A man teacher who would set 
before them the ideals of better living, 
and who would exemplify those strong 
masculine traits of character would be a 
worthy influence in the lives of many boys. 


3. Disciplinary problems and child de- 
linquency would be greatly reduced if we 
had more 
schools. 


men teachers in our grade 
There is a firmness about men 
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which both boys and girls respect. I haye 
found that a child who has been a Serious 
problem to a woman teacher will straighten 
out under a man’s supervision. This does 
not mean that men are better teachers 
but that children will often respond more 
favorably under a man’s influence 


4. There is a great inherent difference 
between the maleness of man and the 
femaleness of woman that goes beyond 
sex! Certainly both are very essential jy 
the lives of our children, but the mascy- 
line influence is practically non-existent jn 
our schools today. 


Alternate Sexes? 


And he made these recommenda- 
tions: 


1. An alternating system of men and 
women teachers should be carried out in 
which grades 1, 3, 5, 7 would be taught by 
women, while grades 2, 4, 6, 8 would be 
taught by men. In this way a correct 
balance would be maintained. 


2. In order to secure capable men, sala- 
ries should be put on a par with those in 
the high schools. Many men would be 
glad to teach in our elementary schools, 
but the higher salaries draw them to the 
high schools. 


3. The advantages of teaching in the 
grades should be emphasized. As a grade 
school teacher for a period of eight years, 
[ hereby point out a number of reasons 
why I prefer to teach on the elementary 
level: 

A. Boys and girls of grade school 
age are very challenging. They 
possess an enthusiasm and sincere 
interest which often disappears by 
the time they reach high school and 
become “sophisticated.” 

B. The opportunity of teaching 
all subjects appeals to me, since the 
many facts and phases of learning 
may be unified and _ relationships 
pointed out. Teaching the same sub- 
ject many times each day, day after 
day, can become very monotonous. 
In the ever-changing daily program 
of the grade schools, there is little 
chance of growing stale or becoming 
bored. 

C. A grade school teacher really 
gets to know his boys and girls. It 
follows that he can become more un- 
derstanding of their problems and 
perform a more efficient job of 
guidance. 

D. Finally, in our teaching expe- 
rience most of us cherish the fact 
that we may be an inspiration in 
the lives of the boys and girls who 
come under our influence. The in- 
fluence of the grade school teacher 
is far greater because he has con- 
tact with boys and girls at the ten- 
der age when they can be easily 
swayed one way or another. The 
desire to instill high ideals, to pre- 
sent challenging experiences, and to 
develop real character in the chil- 
dren we teach can be more readily 
realized on the grade school level. 
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The school exhibits at the state fair 
offer a good means of public relations. 


By ELLA E. HISE 


Director of Art Education, Effingham Community Unit Schools 


4 OFTEN when school bills come 
before the General Assembly the leg- 
isators are forced to question items 
simply because the schools have failed 
to inform the public of the problenis 
they must face. Likewise, too often 
the individual taxpayer has had to 
question the work of the schools be- 
cause he lacked a knowledge of their 
goals and accomplishments. The fau!t 
has been with the public 
themselves. They have not taken ad- 
vantage of one of the best means of 
promoting good public relations for 
the schools with the people of Illinois 
—the Illinois state fair. 


schools 


In 1946, recognizing the need for 
an overhauling of the educational ex- 
hibits program at the fair, the super- 
intendent of public instruction, Ver- 
non L. Nickell, appointed a standing 
committee of Illinois educators, rep- 
resenting various levels and interests 
in teaching, to study this problem 
from year to year and encourage the 
schools to take advantage of the great 


challenge now offered by educational 
exhibits at the state fair.* 

Thus, during the past three years 
the educational program at the fair 
has become increasingly better. But 
many schools yet have failed to do 
their part in selling education in IIli- 
nois. Mr. Nickell has stated that 
such an educational exhibit as that 
at the state fair is “a way and a stim- 
ulus for further development in the 
field of education. It will tend to 
create a desire on the part of others 
to equal or excel your achievements. 
Going forward in education is a co- 
operative affair, and your display is 
a way or sharing with all the people 
of our state your experiences.” 

A visitor to the exhibits at the fair 
this year would have observed ex- 


*The committee consists of Albert Burgard 
and Roy Clark, office of superintendnt of Public 
Instructon; Earl E. Downing, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Peoria; Chris A. De Young, 
dean, Illinois State Normal University; Mary 
P. Endres, superintendent of Consolidated Dis- 
trict No. 10, Woodstock; Ella E. Hise, director 
of art education, Effingham Community Unit 
Schools; Louis L. Josserand, director of indus- 
trial education, Bloomington public schools; and 
Arthur B. McCall, industrial arts department, 


Springfield public schools. 





A DISPLAY shows work done in the mathematics department at Proviso Township 
High School. The second picture to the left of the sign appears on our cover. 
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PLASTIC ART 
State Superintendent Vernon L. Nickell 
at the state fair by a blind man. 


is demonstrated to 


hibits from all areas in Illinois and 
from all instruction—high 
schools, city elementary schools, and 
rural schools. Displays showed the 
latest trends in methods and _ tech- 
niques being used in our Illinois 
There were also working 
exhibits—boys and girls actually at 
work demonstrating the activities 
which they participate in during the 
school year, and each one eager to 
explain the activity to the many curi- 
ous visitors. There were trade and 
industrial arts students working in 
plastics and metal; art students 
sketching, painting, and drawing; 
home economics girls cooking and 
sewing. What a wonderful adver- 
tisement for education in Illinois! 


Schools at Work 


Thousands of visitors to the state 
fair were thus able to see our schools 
at work. This is perhaps one of the 
most successful public relations ven- 
tures of our schools, and it is defi- 
nitely bringing their work to the 
people in a manner which makes the 
public stop and take notice. 


levels of 


schools. 


The committee has attempted to 
revise the elementary ex- 
hibits along the line of the new State 
Course of Study and Curriculum 
Guide. It has added the working ex- 
hibits, and the Superintendent’s Office 
itself sponsors exhibts in such fields 
as teacher education, education of 
exceptional children, plant 
building, health and physical educa- 
tion, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
audio-visual education, conservation, 
and the school lunch program. 


school 


school 


The educational exhibits have been 
(Continued on Page 214) 
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ee 

ice a very few of the children 
I work with could in any way be 
considered juvenile deliquents. Of 
course on the junior and senior high 
level we do work with the probation 
officer and the police when necessary, 
but our work is more to help the child 
before he falls in the juvenile delin- 
quent class.” 

This is the view of Mrs. Helen 
Watts Harland, director of the Vis- 
iting Counselor Service in Champaign 
Community Unit School District No. 
4, where visiting counselors go to the 
schools to help children with their 
problems. 

“Our field is the adjustment of 
the child to the school situation,” 
Mrs. Harland said, “and we hope, 
through that adjustment, to make 
his outside adjustments—to family, 
friends, and community—somewhat 
easier.” 

It took a talk with Mrs. Harland 
and her two assistants, Miss Erma 
Van Dore and Miss Betty McKenzie, 
to realize how many school children, 
first and second graders especially, 
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Chalhen Shine 





roblems 


And the Champaign Community Unit has 


visiting counselors to help solve them. 


have problems which, although they 
seem small and unimportant to us, 
are world shaking to them. The child 
who cries because she has to come to 
school, the withdrawn child, the shy 
child, the overly aggressive child are 
all in need of aid that can be given by 
the visiting counselor averting pos- 
sible serious problems later. 

An example would be the case of 
Lucy. Her parents, who had great 
educational expectations for their 
child, never seemed to be satisfied 
with what Lucy did. The only hap- 
piness she had was when she let 
her imagination take her to fairy 
lands where she was beautiful, smart, 
and all the things her parents wanted 
her to be. 

When the counselor and Lucy be- 
came friends, the child was made to 
feel that she was important as she 
was, and could do many things she 
had thought she couldn’t do. Reali- 
zation that the counselor did not 
think her ugly brought a sparkle into 
Lucy’s eyes. At the next conference 
with the parents, the counselor found 
them very pleased at the nice things 
found in Lucy—thinks they had over- 
looked because she was not as they 
had expected her to be. Lucy’s school 
work improved immediately and gets 
better all the time. 

Then there was 11-year-old Bill, 
who told the visiting counselor, “I 
live in the dog house.” He was re- 
sentful and had been rude and disre- 
spectful at home and at school. The 
counselor and Bill discussed the 
many problems and frustrations in- 
volved in growing up. Bill felt better 
when he found the counselor had 
respect for him and his ideas. He 
thought he was pretty bad and would 
have to change his behavior. 

This was easier for him to do be- 
cause his mother and the counselor 
had been thinking together about 
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the problem. Bill’s mother saw that 
her control had been too confining for 
him and stood in the way of his 
growth as an individual separate 
from her. With encouragement she 
was able to find ways of giving him 
more freedom, and no longer sought 
to control him only through punish- 
ment and negative means. 

When the counselor last saw Bill, 
he said he still had some difficult 
times, but “I’m not mean like I used 
to be.” 

In either of these cases, if the 
parent and the child had not received 
attention from the counselor, serious 
problems and juvenile delinquency 
could easily have resulted. 


Educational Plan 


Since the visiting counselor is con- 
cerned with the child who is un- 
able to make the full use of the pro- 
gram the school offers, and wants to 
work out, within the school setting, 
a satisfactory educational plan for the 
child, she must of necessity work with 
the entire school personnel. In Cham- 
paign, the referral system has been 
set up so that each case a teacher 
refers must be discussed first with 
the principal. This not only gives the 
counselor the advantage of two per- 
sons’ knowledge of the child, but 
also begins the case with a spirit of 
cooperation. 

However, this does not mean that 
her work is limited to school contacts. 
In many cases, or in fact probably in 
the majority of the cases, the problem 
stems from outside causes — either 
family, home conditions, neighbor- 
hood, or community. To solve such 
problems satisfactorily, it is necessary 
to establish contact and work with 
the home. 

Since the classroom teacher has 
the most strategic position for observ- 
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ing symptoms, it is imperative that 
there be a close working relationship 
between teacher and visiting coun- 
sor. It is also necessary that the 
teacher recognize danger signals so 
that a child may be helped before the 
problem becomes serious and requires 
jong and costly treatment. 


Mrs. Harland has found it ad- 
yantageous for the visiting counselor 
staff to put on frequent programs for 
p-TA and faculty groups, giving 
them an insight into the reasons be- 
hind many a child’s behavior—and 
acquainting them with the type of 
problems that may be accepted for 
counselor service, as well as_ the 
symptoms that indicate a troubled 
child. 

There are many degrees and types 
of agressive behavior that are sympto- 
matic, and at the other extreme are 
the children who are withdrawn, do 
not participate in group activities, 
who have no friends, and who never 
smile. 

Unusual attention-getting devices 
and bizarre behavior are of concern. 
Lying, stealing, and repeated fight- 
ing are symptoms which, besides caus- 
ing serious group situations, indicate 
that the child is having problems in 
his living. The child who is failing in 
school, who cannot concentrate, also 
needs attention. Truancies, both con- 
secutive and spotty, indicate a prob- 
lem in some area of the child’s ex- 
perience. 

Participation 


Many children show signs of ne- 
glect which keep them from partici- 
pating successfully in the classroom. 
All these are problems with which 
the visiting counselor may help. 

The superintendent’s convictions 
concerning the worth of a school visit- 
ing counselor service has much to do 
with the faculty’s understanding and 
acceptance of it. E. H. Mellon, Cham- 
paign superintendent, has done much 
to help Mrs. Harland and her staff 
by his complete support and backing 
of the program, which is a part of 
Champaign’s outstanding Department 
of Special Education begun four 
years ago. 

Person-to-person relationship seems 
to be the most effective way of ex- 
plaining the service. Discussions with 
the teachers on symptoms that were 
disturbing in the classroom and how 
they might be indications of the 
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child’s maladjustment, proved fruit- 
ful for both the teachers and coun- 
selors. As teachers made referrals, 
they gained deeper insight into the 
service and were able to identify 
symptoms and disturbances in chil- 
dren at much earlier stages. 


The visiting counselor is quite 
distinct from other special staff mem- 
bers in the school, such as the school 
psychologist, the speech correctionist, 
the nurse, or the remedial reading 
teacher. There should be little over- 
lapping of services. In order to avoid 
this, Mrs. Harland has instituted a 
council consisting of representatives 
of all the separate services who meet 
periodically to discuss their problems 
and how they meet them. 

It has been found that a mutual 
sharing of plans on each case and a 
recognition of what constitutes the 
limits of each service is one of the 
surest ways of effecting adequate in- 
terpretation. 

But it is necessary to integrate all 
school services and share their find- 
ings. The psychologist can give a 
measurement of the child’s ability and 
material on his personality develop- 
ment. The teacher presents her ob- 
servations of the child in the class- 
room, his achievement, and his ad- 
justment in the group. The knowl- 
edge of physical factors that the nurse 
can give is important. The visiting 
counselor contributes an understand- 
ing of factors at home, at school, 
and in the community which have 
influenced the child’s adjustment in 
the school. Each profession has a 
unique contribution to make in under- 
standing the child and in implement- 
ing plans which will give him an 
experience of successful achievement 
and of satisfactory personal relation- 
ships within the group. 

Since a problem is seldom wholly 
emotional, social, or educational, it 
is necessary to study each case from 
all aspects. Last year referrals in 
Champaign seemed to indicate eight 
general classifications: failure in 
school subjects; aggressive and anti- 
social behavior ; withdrawn, recessive 
behavior; bizarre or socially unde- 
sirable behavior; truancy and spotty 
attendance ; lack of energy due to ill- 
ness or neglect; unsatisfactory home 
conditions; and others which cannot 
so easily be classified. 

Although there is a three-fold child- 
parent-teacher aspect in the visiting 
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counselor’s work, her focus is always 
on the child in school getting an edu- 
cation. Her concern is for the child’s 
problem as it affects his school ad- 
justment, and her responsibility is 
in the school area. By enabling the 
child to experience success in ‘one 
area, the school, he may be better 
able to meet his problem outside, in 
other areas. For these problems out- 
side the school, the counselor works 
with the appropriate community 
agency. 


Individuality 


To the question, “How do you go 
about working with the individual 
child?” Mrs. Harland frowned “That 
is a difficult question to answer. As 
all children are different, they must 
all be approached in a different way. 
The way we work, like our success, is 
entirely a relative matter. 

“Our approach is that of social 
case work and depends on a number 
of things. As all children are different, 
they must all be approached in a dif- 
ferent way. The type of child, the 
kind of problem, and the degree of 
development of the problem all in- 
fluence the way the counselor starts 
work with a child. Sometimes it is 
found that the use of play materials 
relaxes tensions and can also be used 
constructively in the relationship with 
the counselor. The important thing 
is to meet the child at the point of 
his need and to accept the problem 
as being real and as having great 
meaning to him.” —C. B. 
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Archery develops muscle coordination. 


= educational philosophy em- 
phasizes and accepts the premise that 
the whole child goes to school—and 
the school curriculum should be or- 
ganized to meet the total needs of the 
individual. 

Each child is a distinct individual ; 
however, there are certain basic needs 
characteristic of all children. These 
needs are physical, mental, social and 
emotional—and opportunity for ex- 
periences to foster and provide guid- 
ance for growth and development 
are necessary if the school curriculum 
is to meet the challenges of a demo- 
cratic society. 

Unfortunately, there is still a lag 
in the acceptance, or perhaps in put- 
ting into effect, this dynamic type of 
education by some of our educa- 
tional leaders. This is noticeable in 
the lack of interest in many com- 
munities in providing facilities, lead- 
ership, and time allotment for in- 
struction in physical education for our 
high school girls. 





Guidance 


The adolescent girl needs guidance 
toward activities that will assure her 
of her worth; that will help her 
understand herself; that will help her 
find and take her place in the social 
group; that will give her confidence 
and physical skills necessary for self- 
expression ; that will help her to rec- 
ognize the need and the art of rest 
and relaxation. 

The first step toward providing this 
type of educational program in physi- 
cal education for girls is to analyze 
the local situation. (This is the first 
step if the need has been recognized 
and there is a desire to provide this 
instruction for high school girls.) 
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Consideration must be given to facil- 
ities and equipment available, choice 
of a qualified woman teacher, and the 
scheduling of physical education in 
relation to the total school curriculum. 
The school administrator, with the 
cooperation of the faculty, must ac- 
cept responsibility for leadership in 
solving these aspects of the problem. 
Even in cases of inadequate facilities, 
temporary measures may be planned ; 
but even temporary quarters must be 
evaluated from the standpoint of the 
girls’ safety and health before being 
used. P-TA’s and other local groups 
may stimulate action by displaying 
intelligent interest in and enthusiasm 
for their schools and their children. 

There is a wide range of activities 
from which to plan the curriculum. 
They may be grouped in six large 
classifications: 1) team games; 2) 
individual and dual activities; 3) 
co-recreational activities ; 4) self-test- 
ing activities; 5) rhythms; 6) games 
and relays. 

The four-year course of study 
should include a minimum of 20 ac- 
tivities selected from these six areas, 
thereby giving the girls an opportunity 
for experiences in a program that is 
varied, progressive, and balanced in 
content. Of course, in the final an- 
alysis, the selection of the activities to 
be included should be based on the 
interests and needs of the girls and 
adapted to each local situation. 

A bulletin entitled Standards to be 
Observed in Setting Up a Program 
for High Schools may be obtained by 
writing to the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field. This bulletin lists the standards 
as well as examples of activities in 
the various areas. 
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Girls Aim for 


By MAURA CONLISK 
Assistant State Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety 


There is not space to list all of the 
activities named in the bulletin, byt 
perhaps a few should be mentioned, 
In the area of team games there are 
softball, volleyball, soccer, speedball, 
basketball. In the area of dual and 
individual activities, there are archery, 
bowling, paddle tennis, tennis, horse- 
badminton, petecca, shuffle. 
board. In the area of rhythms, there 
are folk dances, square dancing, social 
dancing, and modern dance. 


shoes, 


Varied Activity 


Even from this limited list, it is 
easy to see possibilities for a great 
variety of activities all Seasons of the 
school year. Some of these activities, 
naturally, will be repeated. However, 
can any physical education teacher 
justify her own conscience, or the 
eager questioning eyes of her pupils, 
or the gravely concerned eyes of the 
parents, when the only activity offered 
in their high school for four years is 
softball the first 10 weeks in the 
fall and the last 10 weeks in the 
spring ? 

The physical educator who has the 
direct responsibility of planning this 
activity program and giving instruc- 
tion should be a woman. One of the 
most important phases of a course of 
study in girls’ physical education 1s 
the setting up of situations to promote 


health habits and attitudes toward 
mental, emotional, and __ physical 
health. 


For example, the woman instructor 
conducts planned inspections of the 
girls’ regulation gymnasium clothes 
for cleanliness, and of their lockers 
in the locker room for housekeeping. 
She will also give instruction con- 
cerning showers, body cleanliness, 
and many problems concerning pef- 
sonal health. As an outcome of this 
instruction, she will be ready to am- 
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Health and Poise 


And our high schools have an obligation to help them 
by providing an adequate physical education program. 


swer questions and give counsel when 
approached by the adolescent girl. 

These are only a few of the situa- 
tions that a woman physical educator 
is aware of and will use as steps in 
guiding high school girls toward the 
development of gracious, wholesome 
personalities. 

All team games should be played 
according to the rules of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
These official guides may be obtained 
by writing to the Secretary, NSWA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. The cost is 50 cents 
per guide. 

It is assumed that the girl, upon 
entrance into high school, has had 
her medical examination, and that 
her health record is on file according 
to the regulations of the school. Re- 
sults of this medical examination may 
indicate that some of the girls should 
not participate in the regularly sched- 
uled physical education classes. 


Rest 


Therefore, the physical education 
instructor should schedule these girls 
for a rest period, or a period of re- 
stricted activity, according to the ad- 
vice of their family physician. It is 
undesirable to exclude a child from 
the social benefits of physical educa- 
tion activity because the child is 
physically unable to participate in 
the normal program. In a news release 
of November 10, 1949, the educational 
committee of the Illinois State Med- 
ical Society discusses this program as 
follows : 

_ Participation in physical education ac- 
tivities should be encouraged by every 
parent. The child, however, should be 
given a thorough physical examination by 
@ competent physician to establish any 
weakness. If the child is undernourished, 
has a defective heart, or is a cripple, 
naturally he cannot engage in any sport 
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calling for great effort. Through proper 
management, however, the type of ac- 
tivity can be selected which will tend to 
improve his health. Under supervision, it 
is participation in sports, calisthenics, 
games, and other activities that builds 
strength, endurance, and agility. 

One of the most challenging re- 
sponsibilities of the physical educa- 
tion program is to provide opportun- 
ities for girls and boys to play and 
learn together under wise leadership. 
An incomplete list of activities that 
lend themselves to this area includes 
tennis, table tennis, horseshoes, vol- 
leyball, bowling, archery, shuffleboard, 
mixers, square dancing, social or 
square dancing, etc. The combining 
of girls’ and boys’ physical education 
classes, with both the man and woman 
physical educators teaching social 
dancing, has been successful in a 
number of schools in the state. De- 
sirable outcomes from these experi- 
ences are quickly seen by the school 
faculty in the “better mixing” of the 
student body at school parties. 

The formation of a Girls’ Athletic 
Association will do a lot to motivate 
interest in physical education, and 
give direction to the acquiring of 


skills and the intra-mural 
From this group of girls, the teacher 
may choose some of the particularly 
skilful girls to use as leaders. How- 
sure that girls 


program. 


ever, she should be 
who are used as leaders are instructed 
ahead of time, and clearly understand, 
what their responsibilities are. 

As many girls as possible should 
share in taking turns as leaders so 
that this educational experience will 
not be limited to only a few privileged 
persons. The GAA workshops held 
in the. fall offer a special opportunity 
for GAA with representa- 
tives of local 
more about this program. For further 
information concerning the State 
League of High School Girls’ Ath- 
letic Associations, write to the secre- 
tary, Miss Geraldine Rennert, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Body Beautiful 


advisors 


associations to learn 


Every high school girl wants to be 
attractive, graceful, and admired. She 
reads with interest the surplus of 
articles in newspapers and magazines 
about the “body beautiful” and how 
to be popular. The clever physical 
educator will capitalize on this innate 
interest of the girls and direct it into 
worthwhile channels. Body cleanhi 
ness, posture, how to relax, how to 
dress, daily emotional control, how the 
diet affects the skin these are 
only a few of the objectives which 
may be reached in an adequate dy 
namic program of instruction. 

The development of these habits 
forms the traits which help make an 
attractive personality at any age. It 
is imperative that the school offer 
such opportunities in physical edu- 





—All photos by Albert Meyers, senior, Ottawa Township High School. 
Volleyball and basketball are good team games for girls. 
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cation to all girls, not only because 
of the state law, but because only 
by so doing will the individual needs 
of the pupils be met. Through these 
daily experiences, and under intel- 
ligent leadership, the girls will develop 
attributes to permit zestful living and 
abundant life now, as well as build up 
insurance for their future happiness 
as adults. 
Evaluate 


The physical education program 
should be constantly evaluated by the 
teacher to determine whether or not 
she is meeting her objectives, and to 
determine the progress of the pupils 
from all standpoints—physical, men- 
tal, social, and emotional. The girls 
also should have an opportunity for 
evaluation of the progress they have 
made and to make suggestions as to 
how these learning experiences may 
be made more meaningful to them. 

This evaluation may then be the 
means of giving fresh stimulation to 
those responsible for a physical edu- 
cation program organized and ad- 
ministered on an educationally sound 
a program that will provide 
each high school girl with experiences 
for social development, creative and 
aesthetic expression, group responsi- 
bility, and intelligent guidance. 


basis 





Administrative Roundup 
Proceedings Available 
From Normal U. 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual 
Administrative Round-Up at Illinois State 
Normal University December 3 may be 
obtained by writing Dr. J. W. Carrington 
of ISNU, general chairman. Included 
will be reports on the discussion on the 
improvement of education, the 
section meetings, and the addresses by 
Prof. Floyd T. Goddier, acting head of 
the ISNU education and psychology de- 
partment, and President John R. Emens 
of the Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 

Other 
with the round-up were Dr. G. D. Mc- 
Grath of the University of LIllinois; Miss 
Lois Green and Supt. George N. Wells 
of the Bloomington public schools; Supt. 
Wayne Butler, Oglesby public schools; 
Assistant Supt. Lester J. Grant, Decatur 
public schools ; John K. Cox, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Supt. Melvin G. 
Davis, Peoria public Assistant 
Supt. J. H. Quick, Paxton public schools ; 
Supt. O. G. Thompson, public 
schools; Supt. Parmer Ewing, Rockford 
Black of the 
DuPage 


teacher 


off-campus educators assisting 


Association ; 


schools ; 
Elgin 
public schools; Luther J. 


State Examining 
County Supt. Lewis Morgan. 


Board, and 








—Photo by Albert Meyers, Ottawa Township High School. 
ZESTFUL LIVING depends on attributes which an intelligent physical education 
program can help to develop. These attributes are physical, mental, social, and 


emotional. 
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Teacher and pupils should constantly evaluate the program. 
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COME TO THE FAIR 
(Continued from Page 209) 
divided into four main divisions, The 
first division is the county superin- 
tendents’ exhibit of work done in the 
rural schools enrolling fewer than 100 
students. The second group consists 
of the city and village elementary 
schools. The third group includes the 
high schools, and the fourth division 
is made up of exhibits from instity- 
tions of higher learning in the state. 
The committee has prepared and 
made available to the schools, under 
the direction of Roy Clark, school 
exhibits chairman, a 15-page pam- 
phlet outlining the school exhibits 

program. 

The educational exhibit is viewed 
by Illinoisans who come to the fair 
primarily to see the agricultural 
shows—the hogs, the chickens, and 
the many farm products of our prairie 
state. If we can present our educa- 
tional exhibits in an attractive eye- 
appealing manner, we can develop 
as much interest in education in Illi- 
nois as has already been developed 
in agriculture. 


Taxpayer Sees 


Furthermore, a more cooperative 
and agreeable relationship is built up 
between the schools and the taxpayer 
of Illinois if the taxpayer can be led 
to observe the school exhibits, or bet- 
ter, the student at work. He can see 
the products which have resulted 
through the use of his tax money. 
The exhibits can also serve as a 
motivating factor to encourage inter- 
est and creativeness on the part of 
both the student and the teacher. Hav- 
ing taught for several years in a 
school system that consistently sent 
winning exhibits to the fair, I am con- 
vinced of the motivating and inte- 
grating force of the exhibit. The 
social value to be gained by both 
teachers and students working and 
planning together as they prepare an 
exhibit or participate in a working 
exhibit at the fair, is not to be over- 
looked. 

Education is one of the most im- 
portant elements of our democratic 
society, and it is necessary that every 
citizen recognize this importance. The 
exhibits portray the role of the Amer- 
ican public school in our democratic 
society. Although the 1950 state fair 
is many months hence, now is the 
time to accept the challenge which the 
educational exhibits offer to the 
schools in Illinois. 
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Communities are giving children routine sodium fluoride treatments. 


Putting the Bite 


a Br COUNTY 


Be em cennen 


ee 

4 LADY in white is here today,” 
(top picture) the children shouted as 
they ran to help take from her car 
a folded dental chair, a light on a 
stand, an air compressor, a portable 
motor, and small equipment needed to 
set up a dental center in the school. 

The “lady in white” is the dental 
hygienist in Morgan County on one 
of her daily visits to the schools in 
the county, giving preventive treat- 
ments with sodium fluoride, referring 
those in need of dental attention to 
the family dentist, and providing 
teachers with the best available infor- 
mation and materiais for the teaching 
of dental health. 

The employment of a dental hy- 
gienist on the staff of the local health 
department is one of three recom- 
mended plans for continuing to make 
available sodium fluoride treatments 
such as were given by a state-spon- 
sored demonstration team last year 
to children in the second, fifth, and 
eighth grades. The Morgan County 
dental hygienist is under the tech- 
nical supervision of a local private 
dentist. 

Tomorrow a similar story can be 
told by dental hygienists in other 
counties. Effingham and Shelby are 
establishing local continuing pro- 
grams by employing a full-time dental 
hygienist. 

The mobile dental unit (center 
picture) is becoming another popular 
type of dental health program, di- 
rected by a public health dentist 
on the staff of a full-time county or 
city health department. 

Counties being served by mobile 
dental offices are: Alexander, Pulaski, 
Peoria, Hardin, Pope, Massac, and 
Johnson. Lawrence and Wabash are 
prepared to launch the program. 
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Venice, Madison, and Granite City, 
the Tri-City group (lower picture), 
have established a dental clinic in 
the schools, demonstrating a third 
kind of local program organization for 
administering the sodium fluoride 
preventive. 

The program, promoted and spon- 
sored by the Tri-City Dental Society, 
consists of thirteen local dentists giv- 
ing the sodium fluoride treatment to 
some 1300 school children in the 
second, fifth, and seventh grades. 
They feel it is a worthy program 
and it has the wholehearted support 
of the local dentists. 

School dental clinics, under the 
direction and auspices of the county 
health department, are being oper- 
ated in Adams, Will, Fulton, Lee, 
and McLean counties, and the East 
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St. Louis and LaSalle city health de- 


partments. 

These programs were established 
largely as a result of the stimulation 
and assistance given by the sodium 
fluoride team administered by the 
State Department of Public Health, 
Division of Public Health Dentistry, 
and through a local preparatory pro 
gram which is available to all counties 
request 
which is ap- 


or communities by a from 


school administrators 
proved by the dentists. 

The use of sodium fluoride to give 
children the chance for better teeth 
is a great adventure story. It is a 
drama of many acts involving thou- 
sands of children, scientists, and man’s 
war against the most prevalent of all 
human ills—dental decay. 
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YOU can improve 


your school’s public relations 


by following these 18 points 


i SCHOOL administrators agree 
almost unanimously that publicity is 
very important to their success as ed- 
ucational: leaders in their commun- 
ities. But despite this fact, little if 
any real, planned publicity is carried 
out in most secondary schools. At 
least this is true in Tazewell County, 
where I made a survey during the 
spring of 1949 as the basis for a 
master’s thesis at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. 

Assuming that the situation in 
this particular county is very much 
the same as that of other counties in 
the state of Illinois, perhaps the 18 
recommendations made in this thesis 
and summarized below will be of in- 
terest to educators throughout the 
state. 


1. The greatest need is for a 
person in each school, devoting 
either full- or part-time, to the 
administration of publicity in that 
school, continuing the sustained 
use of present media and adding as 
many additional ones as possible. 

Thus, and only thus, can the public 
be kept intelligently informed through 
a continuous supply of information 
which that public wants and is en- 
titled to have. 

Taxpayers have a right to know all 
the facts. For example, the board of 
education should not be a _ secret 
body, inasmuch as it is comprised of 
public trustees of moneys which every 
taxpayer has invested in the school 
system of his community. Therefore, 
the taxpayer is entitled to know what 
is going on and should have a voice 
in how these funds are spent. Many 
of the taxpayers are parents of pupils 
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in the schools and for that reason 
are doubly interested in knowing the 
results of their investment. This in- 
formation should be so complete that 


a ° ° e e 
the public is fully aware of the 


school’s needs and is convinced that 
provision for these needs should be 
made even before support is asked. 

Assuming that the school is a good 
one, with sufficient variety in its 
curriculum and other good qualities 
worth talking about, every school 
should have someone responsible for 
its publicity. The administrator should 
decide whether he wants to do this 
all-important job or whether he 
wants to provide sufficient time for 
some other qualified faculty member 
to do it. 


2. News presented to the daily 
papers serving the community 
should be more abundant and have 
more variety. 

The public is interested in hear- 
ing about all kinds of activities re- 
lating to its schools. A school repre- 
sentative should make the acquaint- 
ance of the city editor or editor of the 
daily papers. Copy should be pre- 
pared in whatever style the paper 
prefers. Newspapers like to have 
articles a day or two in advance un- 
less it is something which could not 
have been written sooner. Respect 
their deadlines, but use the telephone 
for urgent, rush news. 

The larger metropolitan news- 
papers prefer to cover most school 
events themselves, and will generally 
give such news a better play than if 
it has been written up by the school. 
Complimentary tickets to all admis- 
sion-charged events should be given 
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to the newspapers to encourage such 
coverage. 

3. Much more news should be 
given to the weekly papers. 

An examination of most weeklies 
will show a large amount of “boiler- 
plate” being used—syndicated stories, 
columns, cartoons, and other fillers. 
Weeklies are widely read, however, 
and, in the opinion of many students 
of the press, are read more thoroughly 
and stay in the homes of their read- 
ers longer than the dailies. 


4. A wider variety of news is 
needed in the school papers. 

More classroom activities 
should be used, because both students 
and other readers of school papers 
are interested in what happens in 
classes. What might seem routine to 
the teacher could be intensely interest- 
ing to those outside that particular 
class. 

5. More use should be made of 
the radio, whether or not a station 
is located in the same town as the 
school. 

This medium is being almost en- 
tirely overlooked except as a means 
for sending emergency news. Like 
the newspapers, radio stations are 
anxious for news and good programs 
to present. 

The radio is unquestionably the 
best means to reach a large number 
of people in the quickest possible 
time, but it must be remembered 
that that radio dial in the home can 
be changed by the merest flick of the 
finger. For that reason, any program 
had better be good, or it will not be 
heard in its entirety. 


news 
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6. The yearbook should be avail- 
able to the general public. 

Complimentary copies of this so- 
called “annual” should be given to 
people in the community who have 
heen especially cooperative with the 
ghool, such as newspapers and radio 
stations if they are interested. 


7. The grade report should be 
made more meaningful by giving 
more definite information than in 
the traditional reports used by 
most schools. 

In addition to the usual attendance 
and grade records, the report card 
should include a comparison of ef- 
forts with abilities. Some schools go 
so far as to include a letter-report 
from each teacher about each sub- 
ject the pupil takes. In this case 
the report is given only four times a 
year. Whether or not this more 
complete, helpful information is offset 
by the tremendous amount of cleri- 
cal work involved is a moot question. 


8. More use should be made of 
the personal letter. 

Letters should be used for reasons 
other than to discuss failing grades 
or disciplinary problems. Letters of 
commendation and follow-up letters 
should be written whenever practical, 
indicating a continued personal in- 
terest in the student. 


9. More use should be made of 
the form letter to disseminate news 
of general nature. 

To be effective, the form letter must 
be written at irregular intervals— 
irregularly in order that the reader’s 
interest may be aroused. Coming 
events at the school can be com- 
mented upon, or the letter may in- 
clude general announcements and 
information regarding school board 
decisions, educational policies, and 
other information more detailed than 
the newspapers would be willing to 
publish. 


10. Open house should be used 
by more schools. 

This medium is perhaps the most 
direct of them all. Parents and pa- 
trons may come and see for them- 
selves a close approximation of what 
school is like. This gives the school 
a chance to become better acquainted 
with the public, as well as letting the 
public see what possibilities for self- 
development the school offers, and 
how well the young people are pro- 
gressing. 
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11. Although they should be 
used sparingly, parental interviews 
and home visitations should and 
could be used more than they are, 
and for purposes of good report as 
well as the usual bad one. 

Again, the follow-up is very im- 
portant. 


12. If the school is large enough, 
a speakers’ bureau should be main- 
tained whereby faculty members 
are available to talk to civic or 
religious groups within the com- 
munity. 

A good talk by a faculty member 
is good publicity for the school. The 
listeners conclude that the school rep- 
resented must be of the same quality 
as the speaker. Every faculty,. no 
matter how small, has at least one 
person who can make a talk in public 
that would be a credit to the school 
he represents. The size of the bureau 
would naturally be limited by the 
number of faculty members capable 
of making talks. 


13. The school calendar should 
be filled with as many different 
kinds of events open to the public 
as can be arranged. 

The ultimate goal 
admission to all events. 
people who see a good performance, 
the more good publicity a school will 
receive. Word-of-mouth publicity can 
be of immeasurable value to a school. 
The year’s events should be varied 


should be free 
The more 


By 
HOMER F. ELY 


Business Education Teacher 
Hopedale Community High School 


enough to appeal to all sections of 
the public which the school serves. 


14. Students’ work should be dis- 
played either in the school building 
or in a public building or show 
window where patrons are most 
apt to see it. 

The public not only sees a sample 
of the best work being done at the 
school, but the students see what they 
and their friends are doing and are 
inspired to better efforts. 

15. Faculty members should par- 
ticipate in community life as much 
as they can. 
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As salesmen for their schools, mem- 
bers should participate in as many 
community enterprises as they can 
without endangering their school 
health. If community relations are 
important enough for industries to set 
up a separate department to handle 
that type of work, surely the schools 
cannot afford to overlook the same 
opportunity inasmuch as they are 
capable. 

Teachers should not be expected to 
participate in these groups any more 
than other members, but they should 
seize the opportunity to help the or- 
ganization in any way they can and 
thus improve relations with their 
school and their community. 


16. Every school should have a 
parent-teacher organization. 

The success of this group is evi- 
denced by its widespread growth in 
the past few years. The better re- 
lationship and understanding between 
the parents and teachers are well 
worth the efforts expended. 

17. American Education Week 
should be used in all schools as an 
excellent opportunity to publicize 
their assets. 

Many of the media referred Yo in 
the previous recommendations may 
be brought into use for this one week. 


18. Almost as important as the 
first recommendation is the need 
for an improved professional at- 
titude on the part of the entire 
school personnel. 

Such an attempt should quite nat- 
urally start with the principal, who 
would try to accomplish this feat in- 
directly by example and directly by 
suggestion. This would help the 
faculty to teach and live in such a 
way that pupils and others would 
be completely sold on the sincerity 
or worth of efforts sponsored by the 
school. 

This business of publicity is end- 
includes the entire com- 
munity—pupils, teachers, administra- 
tors, and other taxpayers. The fate 
of the school, then, depends not upon 
any one group, but upon all the 
citizens of the entire school district. 

Regardless of the size of the school, 
it,can use every one of the 18 recom- 
mendations. The degree to which they 
are used will depend on facilities, 
money, and other factors in the in- 
dividual school, but they can all be 
used more than they are being used 
now. 


less and 
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P Presktant E. E. Kee 


ai attended to the business of 
Illinois teachers, but their horizons 
broadened to include the world. 

The nearly 500 delegates to the 
96th Annual Meeting of the Iilinois 
Education Association, representing 
some 42,000 members of the organiza- 
tion, wasted little time in putting 
through a program of legislation, 
public relations, and finance for IIli- 
nois. They learned how Illinois coop- 
erates with the National Education 
Association, and the National Educa- 
tion Association with the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 
And at the annual banquet they 
heard from WOTP President Wil- 
liam F. Russell how that organization 
is working with others to make one 
World Confederation of the Teaching 
Profession, which can speak with 
unity for all teachers. 

And on the side, of course, dele- 
gates enjoyed fun and fellowship with 
colleagues from over the state. 


Workshops, Business 


The convention was held at Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago December 28 
to 30. It began with eight discussion 
workshops on Wednesday afternoon 
following meetings of three IEA sec- 
tions (See page 231.), the Division 
presidents, and the governing com- 
mittees. 

The workshops, well-attended and 
marked by lively discussion, were on 
the teacher and the public; local pro- 
fessional organization and procedures ; 
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viewing school finance—local, state, 
national ; school reorganization—past, 
present, future; teacher welfare 
through legislation; professionalizing 
the profession ; improving school serv- 
ices ; and the IEA at work. They gave 
the delegates a good background for 
the deliberations at the three general 
business sessions. 

But before they got down to busi- 
ness on Thursday morning, the dele- 
gates held Division meetings to pre- 
sent their credentials, helped the Ilii- 
nois Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers celebrate its tenth anniversary 
(See page 228.), and had an “open 
night” to spend as they wished. 

At the business sessions they made 
some minor changes in the reports of 
the governing committees, and added 
some ideas of their own. To the re- 
port of the public relations committee 
(See page 226.) they added a resolu- 
tion favoring the adoption of the gate- 
way amendment to permit modern- 
ization of the state constitution, and 
one directing the IEA to initiate a 
not-for-profit teacher welfare founda- 
tion. 

An important addition to the legis- 
lative report (See page 224.) was a 
resolution to ask the state for a 
deficiency appropriation to pay the 
1947-48 and 1948-49 state aid claims 
on a 100 percent basis. This would 
require about $12,000,000 more than 
the amount appropriated by the 66th 
General Assembly. 
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Ith 


Annual Meeting 


your delegates mapped the IEA program, added 
a new section, asked for a welfare foundation 
and plans for a headquarters building addition, 


An addition to the finance com- 
mittee report recommends that, since 
the state finance committee has long 
been considered responsible for mem- 
bership, as soon as feasible each Divi- 
sion finance chairman be designated 
also IEA-NEA Division director, 
with a co-chairman if the Division 
deems it advisable. 

A $162,100 budget for the associa- 
tion in 1950-51, and an amended 
budget for $158,500 in 1949-50 were 
approved as proposed. 


Junior Member 


The IEA gained a sixth section 
when the Illinois Association of 
Junior Colleges was accepted as an 
affiliate. William R. Wood of Evans- 
ton Township High School and 
Junior College is president of the 
group, which now joins the Illinois 
Associations of County Superintend- 
ents of Schools, Elementary Super- 
intendents of Schools, Classroom 
Teachers, Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and School Administrators as 
IEA affiliated sections. 

The delegates also asked that plans 
for the proposed addition to the IEA 
headquarters building in Springfield 
be prepared for presentation at the 
next annual meeting, and that full- 
time employees of IEA Divisions be 
allowed to participate in the IEA 
employees’ retirement fund, with the 
Division paying the employer’s share. 

They instructed the president to 
appoint a committee to study the 
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question of membership and decide 
whether people in educational work 
but not in the public schools should 
pay according to the salary scale or 
the fat $2 fee for “non-teachers.” 

Elbert Fulkerson, treasurer of the 
Southern Division, Dwight Howell, 
treasurer of Southeastern, and Louise 
Hutchins, president of Northeastern, 
were appointed to the committee, 
which is to report to the 1950 annual 
meeting with either an interpretation 
of the constitution or a recommenda- 
tion for an amendment to the consti- 
tution. 

Meanwhile, the board of directors 
is to interpret the constitution on 
this matter. .At present, teachers in 
private schools pay the flat $2 fee. 

The delegates approved an inter- 
pretation by the board that a teacher 
shall belong to the IEA Division in 
which the administrative center of 
her school district is located. Some 
of the reorganized districts lie in 
more than one Division. 

The assembly directed the IEA 
board to set up a Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards to parallel the work of the 
NEA Commission of the same name. 

It also approved a suggestion of 
the Chicago Division that each Divi- 
sion plan to form an organized group 
of retired teachers, which groups 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT at the annual meeting 
were two old-timers. S. E. LeMarr, circled at right 
among the crowd at the registration desk, has been to 
46 annual meetings of the IEA, the last 43 of them 
consecutive. A teacher at the Mendota Township High § 
School, he has served as finance chairman, vice-presi- 
dent, and president of the Western Division, and also 
as finance chairman and now treasurer of the Illinois 
Valley Division. Miss Lucy Helen Spires, pictured 
below by the Peoria Division standard, has attended 
27 consecutive meetings, only one of them as a dele- 
gate. Her first association meeting was in 1913. She 
teaches in a one-room school near Metamora. 


might eventually form a_ statewide 
organization. 

Another resolution expressed regret 
at the death of Charles McIntosh, 
Piatt County superintendent of 
schools for 50 years, and a long-time 
treasurer of the IEA. 

For the first time, the IEA di- 
rectors became voting delegates at 
the annual meeting. A constitutional 
amendment voted by last year’s as- 
sembly has been approved by all 
8 Divisions, so that board members 
now join the past presidents, ex- 
etretaries, governing committees, 
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Division presidents, and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction as dele- 
gates in addition to the regular dele- 
gates selected by each of the Divisions 
on a basis of one per 100 members. 

Another constitutional amendment 
approved by the Divisions during 
the past year allows the IEA presi- 
dent to appoint the credentials com- 
mittee, thus doing away with much 
procedural delay. 


Professional 


President E. E. Keener of Chicago, 
who presided at the sessions, com- 
mended the delegates on a “profes- 
sional” program. 

“You who are the representatives 
of 42,000 teachers of IIlinois,”’ he said 
in his president’s address on Friday 
morning, “at this meeting have 
adopted a statement of policies and 
a program of action which will en- 
able the public schools of the state to 
make great strides in the improve- 
ment of the educational opportunities 
offered the youth of our state. 

“Your program calls for an in- 
crease of state support to be distrib- 
uted largely on the basis of need. 
You have planned to continue the 
program of consolidation. You have 
also decided to make the school hous- 
ing problem one of the important 
planks in your program. You have 
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adopted some policies concerning 
teacher welfare. One of the 
features in your program is the es 
tablishment of credit unions. 


newer 


“This program and your participa- 
tion in it labels the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association as a professional or- 
ganization. It is professional because 
its primary purpose is that of im- 
proving the education system of the 
state of Illinois. It of necessity must 
adopt a long-range program which 
sometimes may seem to look too far 
to the future in the improvement of 
teaching conditions, but which in the 
long run does bring about improve- 
ment in conditions and makes them 
more substantial. The unprofessional 
type of program is a short-range pro- 
gram which looks only to the immedi- 
ate welfare of teachers or individual 
schools. Such a program may gain 
the support of unprofessional teachers 
because they can see some immedi- 
ate gain to themselves. This is a short- 
sighted view and in the long run will 
work to the detriment of teacher 
welfare.” 

A need for more work in recruiting 
NEA members from Illinois was 
stressed by Miss Helen K. Ryan, who 


gave the report for herself and J. 


Lester Buford of Mt. Vernon as NEA 
directors for the state. 
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Wark... 


1, Southern Division holds its pre-con- 
vention meeting. 

2. A workshop group considers how to 
improve school services. 

3. Proposed school legislation absorbs 
the interest of a large workshop group, 

4. President-elect Edith T. Went. 
worth receives a bouquet from Rachel 
Grimwood of Sterling in the name of the 
Rock River Division. 

5. Boy Scouts Ronald Eger, Robert J. 
Vanecek, Billy Borchard, and Earl Gas- 
ner served as ushers in the convention 
hall and moved the portable micro- 
phones to people who spoke from the 
floor. 

6. Chicago had a large turnout at its 
Division meeting. 





“Tllinois’ role in the drama of Vic- 
tory Action can only be described as 
fair,’ said Miss Ryan. “It is true 
that Illinois ranks fourth in total 
NEA memberships, but 22,000 is 
only about half of our possible en- 
rollment. It is also true that Illinois 
memberships have doubled in the last 
10 years. But we lost about 900 mem- 








bers last year. Illinois has 101 coun- 
ties, but only 12 of them are 100 
percent in NEA. 





Stumbling Block 


“The chief stumbling block in the 
way of a unified profession, with com- 
plete teacher membership, is the 
difficulty in gaining the ear of the 
instructors who do not belong to the 
NEA, to the IEA, or even to a Divi- 
sion or a local. To reach those individ- 
uals personally is beyond the powers 
of NEA representatives. But, in every 
school, in every community, NEA 
teachers are present. Could you not 
take home with you, when you leave 
this hall, a determination to help in 
increasing NEA membership? In 
your talks with teachers who do not 
belong to NEA, make it a point to 
include in, or to end, the conversa- 
tion with the natural query, ‘Why 
don’t you belong to the NEA?’” 

Miss Florence R. Grab of Joilet, 
who represented the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association at the Third Dele- 
gate Assembly of the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession in 
Berne, Switzerland, July 18 to 23, throug 








(Continued on Page 222 
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...and Play 


1. A section of the speakers’ table in- 
duding, left to right, H. M. Mulberry, 
there with his wife (not shown) who is 
chairman of the advisory committee on 
education in Illinois; Mrs. Hunt and Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of Chi- 
cago schools; Theresa Henneberry of 
Lincoln, second vice-president of the 
[EA; and Vernon L. Nickell, state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

2. Helen K. Ryan, IEA field assistant 
and one of the two NEA directors for 
Illinois, cracked Irish jokes as toastmis- 
tress. 

3, The Social Center section of the 

Chicago public schools, directed by Mrs. 
Marion Hoffing (left), gave a square 
dance demonstration. 

4. There was social dancing, too, with 
Del Baker and his orchestra. 

5. Leona Menestrina of East St. Louis 
called signals for the mixer. 

6. A Joliet group—with Evanstonian 
Michael J. Ryan thrown in— includes 
Louise Sullivan, Kathryn Kelly, and 
Mary Bolton. 

7. Executive committee chairman (and 
president-elect) Edith T. Wentworth 
and banquet speaker William F. Russell 
(president of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and of WOTP) watch 
the entrance of an entertainment group. 

8. It’s the Austin High School girls’ 
glee club of Chicago, vigorously directed 
by Mrs. Edna B. Pohlmann. 

9. Another portion of the speakers’ 
table, with Vernon Nickell; Emilie Huck 
of Centralia, first vice-president of the 
IEA; John Cox of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association; Thelma Elson of 
Peoria, president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers; Gerald 
Smith of Moline, president of the Illinois 
Secondary School Principals Associa- 
tion. Other section presidents, board 
members, and program participants, plus 
Edward B. Simon, Cook County superin- 
tendent of schools; Mrs. T. H. Ludlow, 
legislative chairman for the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents’ and Teachers; and the 
Rev. C. M. Coulter of Oak Park were at 
the head table. 

10. East St. Louisans Elsa Schuetze, 

Lillian Smith, and Louella Niehaus face 
the camera with Robert Verhines of 
Springfield. 
_ ll. A group from the DeKalb area, 
including, second from left, Marjorie 
Leinauer, county superintendent, and 
Paul Street, public relations director at 
NISTC., 

12. Some played cards, 

13. And others danced. Paul Grigsby 
of Granite City, the immediate past pres- 
ident, is prominent here. 

14. The grand march was led by Miss 
Wentworth and Mr. Keener, the presi- 
dent-elect and the president; and Mrs. 
Pearson and Irving F. Pearson, execu- 
tive secretary. 

—All convention photos (pages 218 
through 231) by W. Stewart Williams of 
the IEA staff 
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EXEQUTS: hoy 


EXHIBITS were displayed at the convention by the departments of the IEA head- 
quarters staff, IEA Mutual Insurance Company, Illinois Adult Education Associa- 
tion, Lake Shore Division, and associations at Lockport, Chicago Heights, Rock 


Island, Peoria, East St. Louis, Danville, and Joliet. 


There was also a large display 


of photographs taken at Proviso Township High School by Harvey F. Johnson. 
The staff exhibits are above and the displays of the Lake Shore Division and some 
of the local associations are below. Examining IEA staff and board members’ photo- 
graphs at top right are Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Burns of Galena. Mr. Burns will 


retire in 1951 after 28 years as JoDaviess County superintendent of schools. 


Mrs. 


Burns, who has taught or assisted her husband for 30 years, will also retire. 








1949, told of the work of the assembly 
on a comparative study of methods 
used by teachers’ organizations to 
protect the tenure, salary, and super- 
annuation rights of their members, 
and the relation of education to peace 
among nations. A report by Miss 
Grab was published in the October 
issue of ILLINors Epucation.! 


World Confederation 


Looking beyond even the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession to an organization which will 
truly unite the several international 
groups of teachers, President William 
F. Russell of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who is also presi- 
dent of WOTP, in his address at the 
annual banquet on Thursday evening 
told of efforts to form a new World 
Confederation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. A summary of his address is 
given on page 230. 

Miss Edith Wentworth, as presi- 
dent of the IEA executive committee, 
presided at the banquet, and Miss 
Helen Ryan, as NEA state director, 
acted as toastmistress. Special music 
was presented by the Austin High 


1“An Illinois Teacher at WOTP,” by Florence 
R. Grab, Intino1s Epucarion, Vol. 38, 
(October, 1949) p. 50. 
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School Girls Glee Club of Chicago, 
directed by Mrs. Edna B. Pohlmann. 
The Rev. Charles M. Coulter gave the 
invocation, and Wendell C. Kennedy 
of the IEA staff directed community 
singing. 

After the banquet there was a 
mixer led by Leona Menestrina of 
East St. Louis, and the social center 
section of the Chicago public schools, 
led by Mrs. Marion Hoffing, showed 
people how to square dance. Then 
President Keener and Miss Went- 
worth, and Executive Secretary Irv- 
ing F. Pearson and Mrs. Pearson led 
the grand march which began the 
social dancing to Del Baker’s or- 
chestra. While some danced, others 
played cards. And all enjoyed re- 
freshments supplied by Vernon L. 
Nickell, superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


Board Members 


For probably the first time in IEA 
history, the delegates elected a board 
of directors which includes more 
women than men. Miss Edith T. 
Wentworth of DeKalb Township 
High School, who has been finance 
chairman for the past three years, 
was elected president for 1950-51. 
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Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, professor of 
education at Southern Illinois Upj- 
versity, Carbondale, who is now third 
vice-president, was elected first vice- 
president for a one-year term. Second 
vice-president, for a two-year term, 
will be Miss Louise Sullivan, teacher 
at Washington School in Joliet, and 
third vice-president for a three-year 
term will be Miss Mary LeMay, 
teacher at Ottawa Township High 
School. Miss Mabel Schwarz, princi- 
pal of Madison School at Hinsdale, 
succeeds Miss Wentworth in a three- 
year term as finance chairman. 

In line with action of the 1948 rep- 
resentative assembly, the vice-presi- 
dents were elected to varying terms 
this year so that eventually one vice- 
president may be elected each year 
for a three-year term. 

Holdover members of the board are 
the public relations chairman, J. A. 
Mann of Lawrenceville, whose term 
expires in 1951, and the legislative 
chairman, James E. Pease of La- 


Grange, who will continue in office 
until 1952. 

The new board will take office 
July 1, 1950. 


Other Officers 


The assembly also recommended 
Mr. Buford for another three-year 
term as NEA director, and the fol- 
lowing persons for three-year terms 
expiring June 30, 1953: 

State teachers examining board— 
Parmer Ewing, city superintendent 
of schools, Rockford; W. L. Picker- 
ing, Ogle County superintendent of 
schools, Oregon. 

Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Board—Harold Voshall, superintend- 
ent, Community Unit District No. 
10, Pittsfield; A. W. Dickey, DeWitt 
County superintendent of schools, 
Clinton. 

Illinois Teachers Reading Circle 
Board—W. L. Gard, superintendent 
of schools, Beardstown ; R. H. Elliott, 
Vermillion County superintendent of 
schools, Danville (to fill unexpired 
term of Charles McIntosh); C. W. 
Swanson, Marshall County superin- 
tendent of schools, Lacon; William 
Mitchell, Adams County superintend- 
ent of schools, Quincy ; Justus Gibson, 
Wabash County superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Carmel. 

On the last morning of the meeting, 
the delegates heard about the work 
of the State School Commission from 
Richard Browne, who has a leave 
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of absence from his teaching position 
at Illinois State Normal University 
to act as research director of the 
commission this spring and summer. 
Lester R. Grimm, research director of 
the IEA, is also a member of this 
group, which was set up by the last 
session of the state legislature. 

Public hearings have been held by 
the commission throughout the state 
during the past month. The group 
is to make recommendations to the 
state budgetary commission by Octo- 
ber 1, 1950, and to the General 
Assembly by March 1, 1951. 

The delegates also had a preview 
of the new film strip, “Our Teachers,” 
prepared by the Professional and 
Public Relations Department of the 
IEA and available from them at $3 
a copy or on loan for the price of 
return postage. This film can be 
accompanied by either a script or a 
33144 rpm recording, which may be 
borrowed. One copy of the film strip 








IN RECOGNITION of his 25 years’ 
service as research director of the Illinois 
Education Association and its predeces- 
sor, the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lester R. Grimm was presented a 
check for $250 during the 96th Annual 


Meeting. The presentation, made by 
President E. E. Keener, was a complete 
surprise to Mr. Grimm. 

When the research director came to 
the ISTA in 1924, he was the second 
fulltime employee, and the association 
did not even have an office. Robert 
Moore of Carlinville was the executive 
Secretary. Mr. Grimm is recognized as 
one of the outstanding educational re- 
search authorities in the nation. 
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California to Publish 
Research Journal 

The California Teachers Association 
has announced the forthcoming publica- 
tion of a new magazine, the California 
Journal of Educational Research, which 
will provide a clearing house of research 
information for the use of school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and schools of educa- 
the board choose Chicago for the tion. Although the magazine will special- 
1951 annual meeting. The 1950 meet- ‘2 ™ interpreting significant California 
pt research, pertinent news and facts from 
ing has already been set for Hotel 


, i other sections of the country will also be 
Sherman in Chicago. included. 


will be sent free to every Division 
public relations chairman. 

The film attempts to answer the 
questions, “What do teachers do?”, 
“What are the compensations of 
teaching?”, and “How do teachers 
become and remain professional ?” 

The assembly recommended that 





New Horizons in Teaching 4 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








BIRD SONGS 


A delightful way to teach the songs and calls of birds 
is through this charming album of 72 bird songs on 
records. This is a project of Cornell University. 


You hear the actual songs of the birds bum now, your students have all win- 


as they sing them in their own natu- _ ter to learn to identify the songs (and 
ral habitats—beautiful, clear, authen- birds) for this Spring and Summer. 
tic. Thisalbum isone ofthe bigaccom- _This information is especially for teach- 
plishments in the history of records, ers hoping for just such an aid in con- 
Once the bird was located its song had nection with their nature studies and 
to be picked up by a sound reflector natural science courses. 

Your Bd, of Ed., Librarian, PTA or 
Room Mothers Group might secure 
$8.50 postpaid, 


Album has 6 durable 


and microphone without alarming the 
bird. Ittook daysand weeks to get each 
delicate cadence and musical trill per- this album for you. 
fectly recorded. at cost to you. 


The work was a labor of love by Cor- records, 72 North American bird 
nell University, Laboratory of Orni- 
thology,the Albert R. Brand BirdSong Publ. Co.,124 Roberts PI., 


Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 





songs. Orders go directly to Comstock 


Cornell 


Foundation. By making use of this al- 


We hope the above is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gumis helpful tothem., 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 

















Assembly i, 7 


= Representative Assembly of 


the Illinois Education Association 


adopted the report of the legislative 


committee, recommending legislation 
as follows: 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


1. To increase the state distributive 
fund until the amount contributed by the 
state to supplement local support shall 
fully guarantee an adequate foundation 
program; and to provide for a deficiency 
1947-48 and 
a 100 percent 


appropriation to pay the 
1948-49 state aid claims on 
basis 

2. To provide adequate state financial 
assistance for pupil transportation; for 
the school lunch program; for excess cost 
in the education of all types of atypical 
children; and for vocational education. 

3. To provide adequate support for the 
education of children in state institutions; 
for. the state institutions of higher learn- 
ing; and for the Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


4. To provide more adequate sources 























THE NEW BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS elected at the annual meeting 
will take office on July 1, 1950. They 
are, left to right, standing—chairman of 
the committee on legislation, James E. 
Pease, La Grange, Lake Shore Division; 
third vice-president (three-year term), 
Miss Mary LeMay, Ottawa, Illinois 
Valley; chairman of the committee on 
finance and member of the executive 
committee, Miss Mabel Schwarz, Hins- 
dale, DuPage Valley; chairman of the 
committee on public relations, J. A. 
Mann, Lawrenceville, Southeastern. 
Seated—first vice-president (term of one 
year), Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, Carbon- 
dale, Southern; president, Miss Edith 
Wentworth, DeKalb, Rock River; and 
second vice-president (two-year term), 
Miss Louise Sullivan, Joliet, Northeast- 
ern. 
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of revenue including a graduated income 
tax, fair assessment of both tangible and 
intangible property, and any legislation 
necessary to provide for the efficient col- 
lection of taxes, both current and delin- 
quent. 

5. To provide for the prorated distribu- 
tion to the original taxing bodies of all 
penalties and interest on delinquent taxes. 

6. To require school tax objectors to 
file copies of objections with the county 
clerk, the state’s attorney, clerks of the 
taxing bodies, and the county superintend- 
ent of schools (in the case of schools) ; 
to provide that attorneys shall 
defend tax bodies in tax suits, unless the 
local bodies elect to employ their own 
attorneys; and to require a 10-day notice 
prior to the hearing on the tax objection 
suit. 


state’s 


7. To authorize any school district to 
levy a special tax, based upon referendum, 
for the purpose of furnishing textbooks 
without cost to the pupils of the district. 

8. To authorize state acceptance of any 
new federal aid granted to public schools 
and to provide for its distribution. 
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burg, 


egislative ae 


9. To provide state aid for the cop. 
struction of school buildings on an equal. 
ization basis. 

10. To provide for 
public bidding.in the case of the sale oj 
school bonds 


advertising and 


TEACHER-PUPIL WELFARE 


1. To require a minimum school year 
of nine months. 

2. To remove ages of 
children in the laws on child labor, part 
time continuation school, and compulsory 


conflicts as to 


attendance. 

3. To liberalize the teacher colleg 
scholarship law by providing such scholar. 
ships for junior college graduates. 

4. To improve teacher certification pro 
cedure and to provide for a greater num- 
ber of classroom teacher members on the 
state examining board. 


5. To improve as needed the laws on re- 
tirement, tenure and continuing contract, 
sick leave, equal pay, and minimum salary 
for teachers. 


13 PAST PRESIDENTS of the IEA 
attended a breakfast December 29 with 
members of the headquarters staff. 
Those present, and the years they began 
their presidency were, left to right, 
standing—S. B. Sullivan, DeKalb, 1939; 
J. Harold Voshall, Pittsfield, 1947; C. E. 
Vance, Danville, 1935; Paul A. Grigsby, 
Granite City, 1948; Edward H. Stulken, 
Chicago, 1944; Russell Malan, Harris- 
1946; Orville T. Bright, Lake 
Bluff, 1941; V. L. Nickell, Springfield, 
1942. Seated—W. R. McIntosh, Deca- 


tur, 1945; Susan Scully, Chicago, 1938; 


K. D. Waldo, Aurora, 1922; B. F. 
Shafer, Freeport, 1940; and Walter P. 
Morgan, Macomb, 1927. 
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REORGANIZATION, 
ADMINISTRATION, CODE 


1. To promote organization of school 
districts into units of administration, su- 
pervision, support, and attendance capable 
of maintaining adequate educational pro- 
grams, and to provide for uniformity, 
darification, and simplification of the laws 
pertaining to the changing of boundaries. 

2. To provide a reasonable uniformity 
in the constitution and election of school 
boards, and a clarification of procedure 
in elections conducted by school boards; 
and to define quorums for the several 
types of school boards. 

3. To remove board of education dis- 
tricts from the controls of the Municipal 
Budget Act and to place them under 
budgeting and auditing supervision admin- 
istered by the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

4. To authorize county superintendents 
and boards of trustees to hire qualified ac- 
countants to assist in the auditing of 
school accounts, and to provide for the 
payment of fees for such services, and 
to further provide that trustees and county 
superintendents may accept certified pub- 
lic accountants’ reports on local districts’ 
accounts. 


PROGRAM EXTENSION, 
FEDERAL AID AND RELATIONS 


1. To provide for the organization and 
support of junior colleges in the common 
school program and to provide state aid 
therefor. 

2. To provide federal aid to enable the 
public schools to meet the increased costs 
resulting from the demands on education 
to train successfully for modern living 
and citizenship, and to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities in the public schools 
among the states, such federal aid to be 
given to public schools only. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL DISTRICT 


1. To provide sufficient state aid to 
absorb increased operating costs, to pro- 
vide for salary increases, and to provide 
for state aid to Chicago that will amount 
to a percentage more nearly equal to that 
given by a majority of other states to 
large cities, 

2. To strengthen the pension law for 
Chicago teachers. 


LEGISLATION TO BE OPPOSED 


We oppose the following: 

1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the total 
tax rates levied against property, unless 
and until other adequate and dependable 
Sources of revenue are provided. 

3. Further state legislation increasing 
instructional obligations unless provision 
is made for adequate financing. 

4. Any legislation which would substi- 
tute the present social security program 
for the Illinois teacher retirement systems. 

5. Any legislation curtailing freedom of 
discussion and study, or legislation which 
interferes with citizenship activities of 
teachers and is not applicable to respon- 
sible citizens in general. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF PROGRAM 


We hereby instruct the legislative com- 
mittee and the members of the staff to 
advance this program in its various parts 
and as a whole as expeditiously as is 
possible. 

We hereby 
secretary, Irving F. 


designate our executive 
Pearson, our official 


representative and authorize him and his 
staff to represent us in all matters ot 
legislation, working under the general 
direction of this committee or its executive 
committee ; and we instruct them not only 
to prepare or have prepared the necessary 
bills to cover this program of legislation, 
but the introduction of such 
measures to support defend them 
We urge the entire Illinois Education As- 
its individual mem- 


also after 


and 


sociation and all of 
bers to give their full and active support 
in translating this program into law. 

We recommend whole- 
hearted the part of this 
association with others sincerely dedicated 
to the advancement of educational oppor- 
Illinois. 


furthermore 
cooperation on 


tunities in 
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WILLIAM H. BURTON 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 





READING FOR 


literature. 


achievement. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





Announcing the Publication 
This Month of the | 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


GRACE K. KEMP 


Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One 
Through Three | 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


LIVING SERIES: 


e Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and 
methods directed to the all-round: development of the child. Read- | 
ing for living is the core purpose of the program. 


e Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, 
including (1) developmental reading or systematic growth in desir- 
able interests and attitudes and in the ability to read with power 
and understanding; (2) functional growth in work-type or study 
skills; and (3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment of 


Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental 
ongoing activities related to readiness, integration with other lan- 
guage arts, group and individualized instruction, and evaluation of 


e Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning activ- 
ities in the total reading program. 


| Correspondence solicited concerning this new series 
for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


CLARA BELLE BAKER 


National College 
of Education 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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- public relations report adopted 
by the Representative Assembly con- 
tains many long-range goals for the 
improvement of education and teacher 
and pupil welfare on local, state, na- 
tional, and world levels. Additions 
made during the meeting urge adop- 
tion of the gateway amendment, and 
direct the IEA to set up a teacher wel- 
fare foundation. 


The resolutions are as follows: 


Education as Related to Promotion 
of World Peace—The Illinois Education 
Association pledges its support to all 
worthy efforts to preserve and promote 
international understanding and world 
peace. The association approves the work 
done by the National Education Associa- 
tion in connection with United Nations 
and uNEsCO, and it urges that the schools 
teach the history, structure, activities, and 
accomplishments of these organizations. 

The Illinois Education Association 
pledges its continued assistance and sup- 
port to World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession. 

The Illinois Education Association 
urges the continuance and extension of the 
exchange of teachers and students be- 
tween United States and foreign countries. 


World Security—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association urges the United States 
to take the initiative in calling, as soon 
as possible, a convention of the member 
nations of the United Nations, as pro- 
vided in the Charter, for the purpose of 

‘ strengthening the organization through a 
system of world law. 


National Security—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association recognizes that we live 
in a world torn by social, political, and 
economic tensions, and one in which the 
structures designed to provide peace have 
not yet been perfected. To be secure in 
such a world, we must be strong. 

3elieving that the strength of a nation 
depends to a greater degree upon the 


character and education of its citizens 
than upon military might, the | Illinois 
Education Association advocates adequate 
national preparedness for the preserva- 
tion of peace, effected through universally 
improved public education programs sup- 
plemented by such military service and 
training programs as may be required by 
the Congress of the United States to 
maintain an adequate national security 
program. Our education program should 
aim to establish in our people physical 
vigor, scientific knowledge, basic tech- 
nical skills, and civic competence. 


Preservation of Democracy—The IIli- 
nois Education Association approves and 
affirms the following resolution of the 
NEA as passed in the 1949 convention of 
the National Education Association in 
Boston: 

“The National Education Association 
affirms that the foundations of our Amer- 
ican system of government are built in 
our free public schools. The association 
strongly asserts that all schools have an 
obligation to teach the rights, privileges, 
and the responsibilities of living in a 
democracy. 

“The responsibility of the schools is 
to teach the superiority of the American 
way of life, founded as it is on the dignity 
and worth of the individual; therefore, 
our youth should know it, believe in it, 
and live it continuously. 

“As a measure of defense against our 
most potent threat, American schools 
should teach about communism and all 
forms of totalitarianism, including the 
principles and practices of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist Party in the 
United States. Teaching about commun- 
ism does not mean advocacy of commun- 
ism. Such advocacy should not be per- 
mitted in American schools. 

“Members of the Communist Party shall 
not be employed in the American schools. 
Such membership involves adherence to 
doctrines and discipline completely in- 
consistent with the principles of freedom 


on which American education depends. 








FROM THEIR ‘FOUNDING FATHER’, Professor Edwin H. Reeder of the 
University of Illinois College of Education, past presidents of the Illinois Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association received keys during a tenth anniversary 
meeting at Hotel Sherman December 28. Left to right are Robert D. Gregg of Chi- 
cago, 1943 and 1944-45; Wayne C. Butler of Oglesby, 1947-48; Ottis K. MacMahon, 
now of Atlanta, Georgia, 1939-40; Mr. Reeder; Roe M. Wright, now Crawford 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1941-42; Warren P. Shepherd of Ottawa, 1940-41. 
J. L. Winegarner of Harvey, president in 1945-46, was not present. 
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Such membership and the accompanying 
surrender of intellectual integrity render 
an individual unfit to discharge the duties 
of a teacher in this country. 

“At the same time we condemn the care. 
less, incorrect, and unjust use of such 
words as ‘Red’ and ‘Communist’ to at. 
tack teachers and other persons who in 
point of fact are not Communists, byt 
who merely have views different from 
those of their accusers. The whole spirit 
of free American education will be suyb- 
verted unless teachers are free to think 
for themselves. It is because members 
of the Communist Party are required to 
surrender this right, as a consequence of 
becoming part of a movement character. 
ized by conspiracy and calculated deceit, 
that they shall be excluded from employ- 
ment as teachers and from membership in 
the National Education Association, 

“The association charges the teaching 
profession with the obligation of provid- 
ing the best defense of democracy through 
full participation in making democracy 
really live and work.” 


Educational Opportunities for Youth 
—The association believes that lengthen- 
ing of the period of formal education of 
youth and extending school and other 
educational, social, recreational, guidance, 
and placement services to all youth of the 
community, constitute excellent means of 
improving citizenship. It, therefore, calls 
upon schools throughout the state to be 
alert to the varied educational needs of 
present-day youth, and it urges school 
authorities to plan for a longer school 
year and to make adjustments in the 
school program needed to provide for all 
youth an adequate and well-rounded edu- 
cational training. 


Child Labor Laws—The association 
calls upon state and county officials for 
a rigid enforcement of the child labor 
laws. 


Professional Needs—The Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association recommends the uni- 
versal adoption of fair and adequate 
salary schedules. 

The association urges the immediate 
discontinuance of the practice of the is- 
suance of emergency certificates. 

The Illinois Education Association con- 
demns the practice of using substitute 
teachers in lieu of full-time teachers with 
intent to reduce the level of pay for teach- 
ers and avoid provisions of the tenure 
law. 


Equal Rights—The Illinois Education 
Association advocates, as a logical exten- 
sion of the principles of democracy, that 
men and women teachers should have 
equal status within their profession. 

It commends the 66th General Assembly 
for enacting and Governor Adlai Stever- 
son for approving legislation that mar 
riage shall not serve as a basis of dismis- 
sal or impairment of tenure. 
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Teacher Recruitment — The Illinois 
fducation Association recommends to the 
members of the teaching profession and 
to teacher-training institutions the recruit- 
ment of capable high school students and 
graduates for education in the teachers 
colleges, and colleges of education; and 
that adequate finances be made available 
to provide facilities to care for increased 
enrollments in order that the supply of 
adequately trained teachers may meet the 
needs. To that end, the association urges 
that high school principals and guidance 
counselors promote the use of the state 
teachers college scholarships which are 
available to superior high school graduates 
who wish to prepare to teach. It urges 
Divisions, local teacher associations, and 
individual teachers to deliberately plan for 
the selection and recruitment of capable 
students into the teaching field. 


Social Security—Although the Illinois 
Education Association is aware of the 
social advantages of the general extension 
of the social security system and is in 
sympathy with its objectives, the associa- 
is opposed to any legislation which would 
substitute any federal social security pro- 
gram for the teachers’ retirement systems 
in Illinois. 


School Libraries—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association favors the extension of 
library services in the public schools, and 
urges closer cooperation between schools 
and public libraries. 


Federal Support—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association favors federal assistance 
to the nation’s public schools, such assist- 
ance to be free from federal control, and 
requests its executive secretary and its 


tion to this end. The Illinois Education 
Association recommends that its members 
and the public request Illinois congress- 
men to support federal aid to the public 
schools—such aid being essential to the 
national welfare. 


Limitations on Federal Taxes—The 
Illinois Education Association opposes 
any amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which would establish lim- 
itations upon federal income, inheritance, 
and gift taxes. 


Welfare Services—The Representative 
Assembly expresses its appreciation of the 
expansion of the association’s teacher wel- 
fare and field services, and recommends 
wide-spread use of these services. 


Professional Responsibilities — Im- 
provement in the economic position of the 
teaching profession adds new emphasis 
to the professional obligations of all 
members. Therefore the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association urges that: 

A. Each member of the profession ac- 
‘ept personal responsibility for his pro- 
lesional growth and his contribution to 
tducation, and for continuous membership 
in local, state, and national education as- 
Sociations, 
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2B. Each member accept responsibility 
‘or the establishment of sound school 
(Continued on Page 233) 

















FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL 
FILM SHOWS 


SWANK’S 1950 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Calalog 


Bigger and better than ever, 
this new Swank Catalog lists 
16mm film titles in every clas- 
sification to meet your needs 

. . educational . . . travel... 
world events . . . features .. . 
PLUS the finest, most modern 
projectors and movie equip- 


ment—for RENT or SALE. 


Write for your catalog now—from 
Swank—movie headquarters of the 
Midwest. 











AMPRO “STYLIST” 
PROJECTOR 


Compact . . . Easy to Operate 
Just the thing 
for medium au- 
ditorium or 
classroom show- 
ings, the rugged 
new “Stylist’’ is 
easy to carry 
(weighs less 
than 29 pounds) 

+ easy to set 
up... assures 
clear projection 
and superior 
tone reproduc- 
tion. 


Only $325.00 — Complete 























federal relations chairman to continue to 
solicit congressional support for legisla- | 
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NEW Reading - Literature “Jexte 
EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY—Grade 7 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE—Grade 8 





NO FA 4 complete NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Grades 1-8 


WI TR ® A continuous program for developing 


reading skills 
® A planned program for literary growth 
® A centinuous speech improvement program 
* Cemplete, easy to use teachers’ manuals 


Grades 1-3 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM with TEXTFILMS 
Grades 4,5,6 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, 1949 Edition 
Grade 7 EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY, 1949 Edition 

Grade 8 YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE, 1949 Edition 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 San Francisco 18 New York 3 


Dallas 1 
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Atlanta 3 










614 NW. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, ME. 
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The IACT Birthday Cake 


T.. years ago it was 


Irv Pearson had an idea 


a good idea it was, too. 

He said, “How about all you presidents—you leaders 

From Danville, Rockford, Joliet, Peoria, 

And all over the state 

Getting together—affiliating as it were? 

You've a lot of common problems, and some folks have answers 

For some of the problems other folks have 

Wouldn't it be a good thing if we got together and worked 
together ? 

After all— 

Classroom teachers are mighty important in Illinois; 

They ought to work with and be a part of IEA.” 

“Good idea,” said B. I. Griffith, now of Ohio 

“Good idea,” agreed the presidents. 

And so ATA was born. 

Affiliated Teachers Associations, it was christened. 

Alice McGinty of Champaign was there, and Florence Wolfe of 
Joliet, 

And Laura Kiser of Springfield 

All had important parts in the early days of the new idea 

Miss Wolfe became the first president— 

But that was after they had adopted a constitution 

And agreed on their purposes—“To promote 

Educational and teacher welfare in the state 

By coordinating and strengthening the activities and program 

Of local teacliers associations and by helping 

In the development and advance of the program 

Of the Illinois Education Association.” 

That was the beginning of ATA. 


The first year three committees 

Pushed up their sleeves and went to work. 

They were concerned with legislation, public relations, welfare 
of teachers. 

At the close of that year 

Nineteen local groups received their charters. 

They hailed from 

Champaign, Danville, Quincy, Joliet, 

Springfield, Pontiac, and East St. Louis, 

Chicago Heights and Taylorville, 

Rockford, Decatur, Litchfield, East Aurora, 

Evanston and Urbana, Galena and LaSalle-Peru 

And so the second year began— 

It was this year that ATA suggested 


That NEA establish a new Commission 
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on Rade ing 


YEARS OL 


the Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers 


ATA) reviews its history in blank verse. 


For the Defense of Democracy through Education 
(Did you know that this was ATA’s idea?) 


They had goals, too: 
“More interest in our responsibilities, 
More inspiration to accomplish things, 
More public relations that are really good, 
More legislation that is favorable to schools, 
More measures to improve our teachers’ welfare, 
More ways to solve our problems, and more work 
Together.” 
In April, ’42, in Taylorville, 
Marjorie Harris became president—and all the time 


More members—classroom teachers—-saw the value 
Of closer work together and became active 

And remained active even as the war clouds 

Made necessary the curtailing of all meetings, 

And 1943 passed without a convention. 


Newsletters kept the folks informed 


And then in ’44 

Leaders met in Evanston in a workship 

That was the meeting at which Mike Ryan was elected 

And as Kipling would say, “Oh best beloved,” 

Since then no meeting of ATA has been complete 

Without “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” 

Yes, with Mike came a new warmth and joy in work tozether 

Hilda Maehling was on the program at that meeting 

And Dr. Vick and Sue Scully, and we see 

“Panel discussion led by Ruth Ann White.” 

Strange how a name appears—a leader rises, 

Changes take place—and so the work goes on. 

It was in September '46 

That Ruth Ann was made president 

There were only twenty-five affiliated teachers’ groups that 
year ; 


In 48 when Ruth moved on, the total stood at sixty-seven. 
No greater tribute can be paid to Ruth—May I take time here 
To say what we all have been thinking 

No greater tribute can be paid than to say 

That Illinois classroom teachers 

Hold the place that they do today 

In the educational circles of the state of Illinois 

Because Ruth Ann had a vision, and following that vision 
Literally lived ATA until she awoke 

Not classroom teachers only, 


But all educational leaders—administrators, and PTA, 
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Headquarters staff, and School Board Association— 
And all joined hands for the children and the schools. 
Public Relations was spelled in capital letters 

As “Know Your ATA,” a little folder, 

And cards explaining functions, programs, cooperation 
With IEA and NEA 


Were sent to teachers—school men—everywhere 







Part of the vision emerged as a Bulletin 

“To and From the Classroom Teachers of Illinois.” 
You've seen it. 

Ruth Ann dreamed it, and Helen Conover as editor 
Has made the dream come true. 


But boundaries of Illinois faded. 

ATA became known 

At Washington with George King 

And Thelma Elson called to NEA 

On official business. 

It was at Cincinnati that year that Illinois 
Boosted Ruth Ann to Secretary of Classroom Teachers 
Of NEA. 

And Kathryn Kelly served on credentials. 
The next year, 

To fill a vacancy, Ruth Ann was named 
NEA Director of North Central Region. 
Illinois classroom teachers now were found 
At National Conferences, Conventions, too 
In 48 and then in °49 

They served as hosts to teacher leaders from 
The nine states of North Central Regional. 


ATA had gained new status 

When in December, 1946, the IEA 

Accepted the young growing group and gave to them 
Permission to become a section in the all-state association 
With all the rights and privileges that thereto accrue. 
That meant new charters. 

By September, ’48, sixty-seven had been granted 

And about ten thousand teachers were in ATA. 

This year, too, 

Gertrude Hill of Decatur decided it was time to do 
Something about recruitment; so with ATA 

Backing and boosting 

The first conference of Future Teachers was held 


As the Fifth Annual Meeting rolled around 
Loyalties were Expanded in a United Profession; 
And Thelma Elson became president 

Of almost seventy affiliated teacher groups 


Who were alert and expanding their interests 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY—Celebrating IACT’s anniversary in 
Chicago December 28, left, Mary LeMay, Ed Keener, Presi- 
dent Thelma Elson, Claude Vick, and Vernon Nickell are 


IACT officers 
Toomey, and Ethelyn Kirk in the receiving line. 


In local, state, and national endeavor, 
And now—Fern ’Slusher, take a bow— 

To International, and WOTP. 

It was Fern, you know, 

Who sparked the move whereby the ATA 

3rought visiting teachers into Illinois, 

From Mexico and from across the seas 

The constitution was revised so that 

More meetings would be held, more work be done, 
More directors added to the official board 
Loraine Norvell and Harold Kirkhus, 





John Hollowell and Thelma Elson helped plan at Washington 


We can’t begin to give the names of all 

Who helped and are now helping build ATA 
You see, it’s like this 

Thelma has a way 

Of getting all of us to do something 

For Classroom Teachers. 

It may not be much, but as we share 
Responsibilities with our president, somehow, it seems, 
We also share the pride, the hopes, the interests 
Together—and that means 

Thelma and John and You and Me and all 

It’s all our job—and here’s to ATA! 


Ten years of progress 

Ten years of building up an organization, 

Ten years of training leaders and of serving 

Goals with a vision for the distant future 

Were set by the builders of the ATA. 

Some of these goals have been reached—but even thes« 
Lead on to others. 


Today our groups number 83 

We face 1950 

With high ambitions for a true profession 

And with a brand-new name. 

You see, after talking about it for several years, 
The ATA, meeting in Decatur this September, 
Voted to change the name 

And to be henceforth 


The Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers, with the mo 


Appropriately stated by the group’s initials! 


I ACT 

For in action lies the purpose of the organization, 
In united action of all Classroom Teachers 
Working together for a better design 

For the profession as the years roll by. 


By KATHERINE STAPP 


Fern Slusher, Helen Conover, 





amused, and right, Paul Grigsby and others are greeted by 
Mildred 
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D.. William F. Russell, president of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and president of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, had just returned from a con- 
ference in Paris shortly before his 
appearance as banquet speaker dur- 
ing the 96th annual meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association. 

At the Paris meeting on December 
12, 13 and 14, delegates from three 
international organizations for teach- 
ers, including WOTP, attempted to 
reach a basis for unity. After much 
compromise, they did agree upon the 
essentials of a constitution for a new 
super-international organization to be 
called the World Confederation of 
the Teaching Profession. 

This draft will be presented to the 
meeting of WOTP at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, during the week of July 16, 1950, 
and to the meetings of the FIPESO 
(Federation internationale des pro- 
fesseurs de l’enseignement secondaire 
officiel—International Federation of 
Professors in Secondary Schools) and 
FIAI (Federation internationale des 
assocications d’instituteurs) at Am- 
sterdam, Holland, early in August. 
It is hoped that a preparatory com- 
mission can be appointed to effectu- 
ate WCTP by the summer of 1951. 

Because of an agreement not to 
release details of the proposed consti- 
tution for publication until an official 
draft has been approved, much of 
what Dr. Russell told the IEA dele- 
gates cannot be presented here. How- 
ever, a background of the efforts to- 
ward unity in the teaching profession 
will contribute toward understanding 
when the WCTP constitution is pre- 
sented for approval. 


Must Give and Take 


For, said President Russell, “when 
\VCTP comes into being, as come it 
will, if all of us can display the same 
spirit of give and take as did the 15 
at Paris, we then shall have overcome 
the obstacles and have achieved that 
single voice and association of might 
and power that we have desired for 
so many years and that for so long 
has evaded our grasp.” 

The president of WOTP traced the 
divisions among teachers and the at- 
tempts toward unity and strength. 
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“Thus in the United States,” he 
said, “for about a century the teach- 
ers have tried to come together in one 
over-all organization—the National 
Education Association—and this or- 
ganization now enrolls 427,527 mem- 
bers. But there are about 50,000 
teachers who place affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor of 
such importance that they join the 
American Federation of Teachers; 
about 10,000 teachers who feel that 
they must affiliate with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations ; and about 
397,868 who belong to various state 
associations without membership in 


the NEA.” 





William F. Russell 


On the international level, he said, 
unity has been hampered by the vast 
social difference between elementary 
and secondary schools and teachers in 
Western Europe—a difference which 
labels the elementary school as the 
poor people’s school and the secondary 
school as the rich people’s school, with 
the teacher for the one trained in the 
normal school and the professor for 
the other educated in the university. 

The first international organizations 
of teachers followed this Western Eu- 
ropean plan. FIPESO, for secondary 
teachers, was organized in 1912, and 
FIAI was formed with the instiga- 
tion of the French in 1926. A World 
Federation of Education Associations 
had been founded at the San Francisco 
meeting of the NEA in 1923, but it 
became dormant during the war years. 

After the war, the NEA called a 
meeting for August, 1946, which re- 
sulted in the World Organization of 
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Teachers Move Toward World Unity 


the Teaching Profession. WOTp 
emerged as the “largest, most power. 
ful, and best financed international 
organization of teachers that has ever 
existed.” It had delegates from 2 
countries and all six continents. Buyt 
the English-speaking world predom. 
inated. 


Efforts Toward Unity 


This was because the French at 
the same time were starting a move. 
ment of their own that was to result 
in FISE (Federation internationale 
des syndicate d’enseignement—Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers 
Unions), a leftish organization which 
was lined up with labor. In 1948 
its American and French members 
withdrew, leaving FISE (formerly 
DPIE) as a purely Communist organ- 
ization. 

A campaign of innuendo against 
WOTP by “certain members of the 
American Federation of Teachers,” 
said President Russell, brought FIP- 
ESO and FIAT back to life and “the 
effort toward a truly world organiza- 
tion was definitely rebuffed.” 

When the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales f- 
nally joined WOTP, it was with the 
proviso that all effort would be made 
towards greater unity. A liaison com- 
mittee of FIAI, FIPESO, and 
WOTP met three times without much 
success, but did agree that a new 
World Confederation should be 
formed, with at least two sub-sections 
to be called FIAI and FIPESO. The 
Paris meeting last December seemed 
doomed to failure until a sweeping 
compromise was made by a sub 
committee on the night before the 
session closed. That is why Dr. 
Russell wants American teachers to 
understand that many concessions 
must be made in order to reach the 
greater goal of unity. 

“Divisions among the teachers must 
be resolved by unity on a_ higher 
scale,” he declared. National Asso 
ciations must be created to group 
associations representing fractional 
interests. On the international level 
there must be one world organization 
to speak for the interests of children, 
schools, and education everywhere.” 
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A number of educational groups, in- 
duding some of the sections of the IEA, 
tld meetings at Hotel Sherman during 
the association’s 96th annual meeting. 


Classroom Teachers 


The Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers at its meeting December 28 
yanimously adopted a resolution urging 
the IEA to “support legislation in the 
next General Assembly that will provide 
deficiency appropriation to pay state 
educational claims so that no school will 
have its state aid decreased.” 

The group also was in general agree- 
ment with proposals to come from the 
North Central Division of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers that 1) 
the IEA set up a Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards to 
garallel the work of the national com- 
mission; and. 2) the IEA bylaws be 
amended so each affiliated local association 
will be entitled to one delegate to the 
IEA Representative Assembly for its 
first 50 members or major fraction thereof, 
and an additional delegate for each 100 
members thereafter—these delegates to 
be certified by the Division secretary be- 
fore October 1 each year. 

Miss Ruth Ann White announced that 
the Donald DuShane Memorial fund of 
the NEA—to be used to protect teachers 
and offer them security in general—will 
be launched this spring. President Thelma 
Elson said the welfare committee would 
assume responsibility for collection of this 
fund in IACT. 


Reports were presented by Miss Edith 
Wentworth for the IEA finance commit- 
tee, Dr. Paul Street for the public rela- 
tions committee ; and Miss Minnie Scheur- 
ing for the legislative committee. Miss 
Wentworth explained various budgetary 
ims. Dr, Street discussed particularly 
the proposed code of ethics for Illinois 
teachers, a possible “haven” for retired 
teachers, proposed recognition for 25 and 
40 years of teaching, and other items per- 
taining to welfare. Miss Scheuring urged 
that teachers contact the parents of their 
pupils in behalf of the gateway amend- 
ment, and that classroom teachers be 
especially alert to legislative proposals, 
being sure to inform their constituents 
back home of pending business. 

_The state advisory committee on educa- 
tion, and school reorganization were also 
discussed. Pertaining to reorganization, 
the group suggested that a single salary 
schedule would do as much as anything 
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else for recruitment in elementary schools. 


IACT celebrated its tenth anniversary 
ata “birthday party” on Wednesday eve- 
ning. Souvenir histories were given to 
all who came to celebrate. 


Elementary Principals 


_ The Illinois Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association was also celebrating 
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Many Educational Groups 
Meet During Convention 





its tenth anniversary. At a special ob- 
servance December 28, six surviving 
past presidents were presented keys by 
Dr. Edwin H. Reeder of the University 
of Illinois, who was “founding father” of 
the organization. (See picture.) 

Grace Fitch of Jacksonville is the pres- 
ent president. New officers elected were 
Leslie C. Lofdahl of Rockford, presi- 
dent; Walter Cook of Meredosia, vice- 
president; Henry L. Beach of Sterling, 
secretary; Ellis Brandt of Robinson, 
treasurer; and Stanley McKee of High- 
land Park, Kathryn E. Ramsey of Ed- 
wardsville, and Mrs. Lizzie McReynolds 
of Urbana, board members. 

Dean E. T. McSwain of The Uni- 
versity College, Northwestern Univers- 
ity, spoke to the group on the subject, 
“What Elementary School Does the Prin- 
cipal See?” 

The association passed a resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation to the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association, the Association of 
County Superintendents of Schools, and 
the Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for their “help and inspira- 
tion.” The following resolution was passed 
relative to the Oglesby situation: 


Be it resolved, that we express regret 
that certain citizens of Oglesby, Illinois, 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
elected Justus Gibson (left) as president, 
Lucile Goodrich as secretary-treasurer, 
and Roe Wright as vice-president. 





living in a democracy and endowed with 
the right of franchise, ignored the regu- 
larly constituted authority rightfully dele- 
gated to the board of education of that 
city and resorted to intimidation to thwart 
the legal decisions of the board. 

Be it further resolved, that we deplore 
that our American youth, now living in 
Oglesby, are being exposed to an en- 
vironment of distrust and suspicion as a 
result of the apparent contempt for an 
authority previously established by dem- 
ocratic process. 

Be it further resolved, that the Illinois 
Elementary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion goes on record as favoring continued 
investigation by state and national pro- 








On 


by Lillian E. Billington 
for grades 2 through 8 


We invite your inquiries 





we are proud to announce 
the publication of an important, 
new elementary series: 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY textbook publishers 
221 E. 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


our 65th anniversary 
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en 


THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


@ Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 
G. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

















OUR 64th YEAR 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


K, Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. 
Box 028B, Evanston, Ill. 
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fessional organizations and offers its co- 
operation either in the investigation or in 
making public the findings of educational 


| organizations. 
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County Superintendents 


Justus A. Gibson of Wabash County 
was elected president of the Illinois As- 
sociation of County Superintendents of 
Schools at the annual meeting of that 
organization December 28. Roe M. 
Wright of Crawford County was elected 
vice-president, and Mrs, Lucile Goodrich 
of Livingston County secretary-treasurer. 

Harold Norman of Chicago, a member 
of the Legislative Advisory Commission 
on Education, was speaker. He told of 
the work of the commission, and explained 
that hearings on educational problems 
would be held throughout the state. 


Past Presidents 


Past presidents of the IEA met. with 


members of the headquarters staff for 
breakfast on Thursday morning, De- 
cember 29. A picture of the 13 past 


presidents present appears in this issue. 
Delta Kappa Gamma 


Another breakfast on Thursday was 
that of Lambda state organization of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. One hundred nine 
persons—90 members and 29 guests—were 
present, including the Indiana state presi- 
dent of DKG, Miss Margaret Rowe of 
Terre Haute. Thirty-eight of the 44 IIli- 
nois chapters were represented. 

Miss Helen Ryan, field assistant for the 
IEA, spoke on “What It Means to Be a 
Member of Delta Kappa Gamma.” 


Women Delegates 


One hundred fifteen members attended 
the annual luncheon of the Women Dele- 
gates Association on December 29. They 
noted a trend toward equilibrium between 
the number of men and women in offices 
and on committees, and thought there was 
a need for a meeting of all Division chair- 
men. 

Emilie Huck of Centralia was elected 
president of the association; Louise 
Hutchins of Aurora, secretary-treasurer ; 
Niehaus of East St. Louis 
chairman of the state coordinating com- 
mittee. 

The group adopted a_ statement of 
policy pledging itself to encourage de- 
velopment of leadership on local and Di- 
visional levels, to keep an up-to-date file 
on women leaders with recommendations 
and references, and, while trying to ef- 
fect a wider representation of women 
teachers on the NEA and IEA policy- 
making board, to support able candidates 
for the various positions regardless of 
sex. 

Insurance Board 


The board of directors of Horace Mann 
Life and IEA Mutual insurance companies 
met for breakfast on Friday, December 
30. 

Leslie general ex- 


Nimmo, manager, 
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plained the operations of the two com. 
panies in terms of progress and expan. 
sion, and presented a financial statement 
for IEA Mutual. 

The directors learned that IEA Mutual 
had increased its surplus at the rate of 
approximately $10,000 a month for the 
period from January through October. 
1949. Mr. Nimmo explained that soynd 
business principles make it necessary to 
maintain a relatively large surplus in 
order to offer protection against tempo- 
rary emergencies. 

Those who attended were: Carrol Hall, 
president of IEA Mutual; Miss Edith 
Wentworth, chairman of the IEA ex. 
ecutive committee; Mrs. Edna M. Seibert. 
secretary of IEA Mutual; Irving Pearson, 
IEA executive secretary; J. A. Mann, 
Claude E. Vick, and Eugene Mellon, IEA 
Mutual board members; Leslie Nimmo, 
general manager of the company; Ed 
Kelly, Iowa manager; Kenneth King, as- 
sistant to Mr. Nimmo; and Milton Phil- 
lips, Maurice Crew, and Robert Miller, 
field representatives. 


Insurance Agents 


Agents and members of the staff of 
IEA Mutual and Horace Mann Life in- 
surance companies held a five-hour an- 
nual meeting and luncheon at Hotel 
Sherman December 30. 

Leslie Nimmo, general manager of the 
company, discussed the responsibilities 
and duties of an IEA Mutual agent, 
stressing that all agents owe a duty to 
their policyholders in service after the 
initial policy has been written. In the 
event of a claim, Mr. Nimmo said, the 
agent should take an active interest in 
the settlement of that claim in the in- 
terests of his policyholders and the com- 
pany. 

Tracing the progress of IEA Mutual 
from the time it was conceived five years 
ago, Mr. Nimmo mentioned that in the 
beginning the company operated with only 
three persons in the home office. At 
present, IEA Mutual employs 30 persons 
in the home office in addition to six field 
representatives. 

Mr. Nimmo told the meeting that he 
receives a steady flow of inquiries from 
other state education associations which 
are interested in the company. The board 
of directors and Mr. Nimo agree that a 
program of expansion, conservatively ex- 


ecuted, would benefit present policy- 
holders and investors as well as new 
teachers from other state associations. 


The company is, therefore, committed to 
a program of national expansion as 
quickly as sound operating principles will 
allow. 

Ed Iowa manager, and Field 


Kelly, 


Representatives Maurice Crew and Milton 
Phillips also led discussions. 
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policies and the improvement of school 
practices. Such acceptance will result in 
jemocratic procedures both in the analysis 
and solution of school problems. 

¢. All members participate through 
committees of their own choosing in mat- 
fers affecting salary schedules, teaching 
conditions, contractual relationships, ten- 
ure, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 

D. Each member improve the status of 
education by participation or leadership 
in professional organizations, in continu- 
ous public relations programs, and in com- 
munity services. 

E. Boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators be encouraged to provide 
time for teachers to participate in their 
professional organization without loss of 

y. 

F. All members recognize the unusual 
responsibilities which they hold as teach- 
ets guiding the thinking of young people, 
and while claiming their full rights of 
academic freedom, in the discussion of 
controversial issues they try at all times 
to be unprejudiced, honest, and sincere. 
G. The association recommends that 
the board of directors be requested to 
investigate the means of establishing a 
center where facilities for recreation and 
refuge would be available for all mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 

Gateway Amendment — The Illinois 
Education Association favors a modern- 
ized constiution for the state of Illinois. 
To further this goal, the association fa- 
vors the adoption of the gateway amend- 
ment and urges that the members of the 
teaching profession of the state use every 
appropriate effort to obtain a favorable 
vote on the “Blue Ballot” next Novem- 
ber 7. 

School Reorganization — The Illinois 
Education Association reaffirms its faith in 
the purposes which motivated the county 
school district survey legislation and re- 
organization program, commends progress 
that has been made thus far, and urges 
the continuance of the program of re- 
organization on the basis of critical exam- 
inations of already reorganized territory 
and-areas not yet affected. It urges care- 
ful evaluation of the program of educa- 
tion to be applied in the new districts. 


Housing—The Illinois Education As- 
sociation, realizing the present inadequacy 
of school housing in many communities, 
the great need for a program for reha- 
bilitation of present buildings, and the 
potential need for additional housing in 
light of anticipated increased enrollments, 
urges that local communities and _ state 
and federal governments take positive 
steps to meet such needs. 


National Board of Education — The 
Illinois Education Association urges the 
Congress to establish the United States 
Office of Education as an independent 
agency of the federal government under 
the control of a national board of educa- 
tion. The association recommends that 





by 
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this board, selected on a non- partisan 
basis, be composed of representative lay- 
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YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 227) 


men who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to long, overlapping terms. 

It further recommends that 
sionally qualified commissioner of educa- 
tion, responsible to the board for the 
conduct of his office and the performance 
of his duties, be selected by the board to 
serve as its executive officer. 

The Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves that neither the federal board of 
education nor the commissioner of educa- 
tion shall at any time usurp the preroga- 
tives of state and-local governments. 


a profes- 


Non-Segregation—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association endorses the principle 
of non-segregation of groups because of 
race, color, or creed within the public 
schools of the state of Illinois and calls 
upon responsible authorities to enforce the 
laws of the state prohibiting such segrega- 
tion, 

FM Radio— The Illinois Education 
Association believes that frequency modu- 
lation holds great possibilities of practical 
assistance to the public schools. Failure to 
inaugurate such services in Illinois shortly 
may cause the schools to lose the bands, 
already reserved for the proposed Illinois 
system, to commercial stations. 

Since a well-coordinated FM system 
has already been outlined in scientific de- 
tail the Governor, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, the state teachers colleges, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the board of education 
of the Chicago Public Schools, the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, and other 
statewide organizations along with the 
Illinois Education Association should all 
be urged to support the inaugural of the 
proposed FM network for Illinois schools. 

It is further recommended that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission be re- 
quested to continue to hold the FM bands 
which have been previously reserved for 
the proposed Illinois FM network system 
for the use of such system when it be- 
comes operative. 

NEA Life Directorship—The public 
relations committee recommends to the 
Representative Assembly that the Illinois 
Education Association relinquish its NEA 
life directorship, which it now holds as 
a result of a special nominal payment by 
the Illinois State Teachers Association to 
the National Education Association at the 
time of its organization. 


Welfare Project for Teachers — We 
recommend that the IEA initiate a not- 
for-profit teacher welfare foundation and 
that, for such purpose, the board of di- 
rectors of the IEA hereby be given power 
to: 1) set up a committee to draft a 
constitution which will perpetuate a 
trusteeship for funds and provide for 
theit administration; 2) obtain an in- 
corporation charter for the foundation 
under not-for-profit corporation classifica- 
tion provided by the state of Illinois; and 
3) make a survey among the Divisions of 
the IEA through this committee, to deter- 
mine the pattern of operation 
foundation. 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
TEACHERS 


Interesting vacation 
position paying 
teachers or princi- 
pals who qualify $75 
to $100 per week. 
Fascinating work 
your experience 
equips you to do suc- 
cessfully. Training 
at our expense for 
those selected. Per- 
manent opening for 
those showing lead- 
ership ability. Give 
in confidence full 
information about 
your teaching and 
extra-curricular 
activities in letter 
asking for inter- 
view. Address Mr. P. 
Schwartz, Dept. I.E., 
46 W. Oak Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Former White House Reporter, Ross Bartley, 


Will Sp 





Bartley Ross 


Final details of the program for the 
public relations conference to 
be held at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity Saturday, March 11, are being 
worked out. Ross Bartley, president 
of the American College Public Re- 
lations Association, who is director of the 
news bureau at Indiana University and 
a former White House reporter, is to be 
the luncheon speaker. 


school 


The conference is sponsored jointly by 
ISNU and the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. It will include an opening session 
at 10 a.M., as well as section meetings 
devoted to discussion, and the luncheon 
program. Reports from the sections will 
be given by recorders at the luncheon. 

Appearing at the opening session will be 
Haskell Armstrong, state editor of the 
Peoria Journal; Ellis Atteberry, manager 
of radio station WJBC at Bloomington; 
and Dr. James F. Redmond, ‘assistant to 
the general superintendent of Chicago 
schools in charge of public relations. 
Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary of 
the Illinois Education Association, will 
preside. 

Section meetings will be devoted to dis- 
cussions of school relations with the 
weekly and daily press as well as in com- 
munities where there are no newspapers; 
school relations with large and small radio 
stations; and the use of educational ad- 
visory councils. 

School representatives scheduled to 
serve as discussion leaders are H. B. 
Green, Decatur; W. R. Pogue, Illiopolis; 
Miss Mary LeMay, Ottawa; B. H. Smith, 
Oak Park; Miss Louise Hutchens, Au- 
rora; Leo J. Schloerb, Chicago; and W. 
R. McIntosh, Decatur. 

Discussion recorders will include P. H. 
Divall, Erie; C. C. Newman, Hume; Rob- 
ert Meyer, Quincy; Mrs. Edna Siebert, 
Chicago; Earl Hanson, Rock Island; 
Einar J. Anderson, Park Ridge; and 
George N. Wells, Bloomington. 

Representatives of the press who al- 
ready have consented to participate, in 
addition to Mr. Armstrong, include John 
R. Fornof of the Streator Times-Press, 
Charles Driver and Dan Miles of the 
Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, Leslie 
Stansbury of the Kankakee Review, and 
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eak at School Press Conference 


Richard Leiser of the Mendota Reporter. 
Representatives of the Chicago Daily 
News and the Chicago Tribune also will 
be present. : 
Radio personnel scheduled to assist with 
the conference, in addition to Mr. Atte- 
berry, include Harold A. Safford of radio 
station WLS, Miss Betty Ross of the 


National Broadcasting Company, and 
Oliver Keller of Radio station WTAX, 
Springfield. . 

Prof. H. M. Hamlin of the University 


of Illinois will be the consultant at the 
section dealing with educational advisory 
councils. President R. W. Fairchild of 
ISNU will preside at the luncheon meet- 
ing. 

Advance registrations and luncheon res- 
ervations are now being accepted by the 
university publicity office. Price of the 
luncheon tickets is $1.50 each. Details of 
the conference will be mailed to school 
administrators by the Illinois Education 
Association in February. 


Ida Simonson of NISTC Dies 


Ida S. Simonson, retired head of the 
English department at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, died December 17 
in Tuscon, Arizona. 

Miss Simonson, known to thousands of 
alumni of the college as a teacher of 
composition and literature, had come to 
Northern in 1902 and had retired in 
1933. She was 77. 

The college newspaper at Northern has 
set up a group of awards for writing in 
her honor, the “Ida S. Simonson Awards” 
given each spring for the greatest contri- 
butions during the year in poetry, news, 
editorial, and fiction by students at the 
college. These are cash awards announced 
at Honors Day each spring. 


Classroom Teachers’ 
Regional Conference 
In Chicago in April 


The annual conference of the nine. 
state North Central Region of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers wil] 
be held at Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
April 21 to 23. 

Local presidents in particular are 
urged to attend. Hotel reservations should 
be made early, and_ should include 
mention of the conference. 

The registration desk will be open at 
7 p.M. Friday, April 21, and the first ses- 
sion will begin at 8 P.M. 

Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, immediate past- 
president, will report on the WOTP con- 
ference at Berne, Switzerland, last sum- 
mer, and her visits with educational lead- 
ers in seven other European countries, 

Dr. Herbert A. Theler, associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, and 
his staff will be group dynamics consult- 
ants for the conference. 

Eight discussion groups will be held on 
Saturday, April 22. Persons who have 
already consented to serve as consultants 
are Dr. Maurice Ahrens, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan; Hilda Maehling, executive secre- 
tary, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA; Gertrude McComb, treasurer, Na- 
tional Education Association; and Borden 
Purcell, director of field service and place- 
ment, Indiana State Teachers Association. 

Philip Wardner, president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, will 
be the luncheon speaker on Saturday. 

A short session will be held on Sunday 
morning, when resolutions and records 
will be presented, and there will be an 
opportunity to present and discuss local 
problems. Miss Hilda Maehling will 
serve as consultant for this session. 








STATE FTA OFFICERS, left to right, are Joan Wickline, Decatur, president; 
Ray Sheffield, Normal, treasurer; Marilyn Petty, Decatur, historian; Carol Hoppet, 
Peoria, secretary; and Leroy Jones, East St. Louis, vice-president. 
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—Photo by Jim Edwards, LaGrange. 


Teacher Is Their Valentine 
At Lyons Township High 


The students of Lyons Township High 
School in La Grange have recently 
adopted a new day to be remembered in 
their school-year calendar. “Teacher Ap- 
preciation Day,” established by the Lion, 
the school newspaper, was organized to 
show the teachers that they are really 
appreciated. 

To quote from the Lion editorial, “It’s 
not too difficult to set aside one day for 
those who deserve so much.” 

To promote this day, the Lion staff 
made posters and assembly and bulletin 
announcements, and wrote feature stories 
and editorials. An article appeared in 
the paper telling the advantages offered 
the teachers at Lyons Township by the 
board of education, which, in these days 
of teacher shortages, believes in the 
policy of “Teacher Appreciation Day” 
every day of the school year. Members of 
the faculty, interviewed as to why they 
liked Lyons Township, mentioned the 
general philosophy of education practiced, 
the friendly atmosphere, cooperation of 


departments, and the pleasant working 
conditions 
Valentines were sold to students to 


present to their teachers. Small gifts and 
acts of thoughtfulness were bestowed upon 
the teachers by their students. 

That this new day was highly acceptable 










by the faculty and student body was 
shown in their enthusiasm towards it. 
In the words of one of the teachers, “Of 
all the schools in which I’ve taught, I have 
never known anything as nice as this.” 
—Barpara Harrer, ’49 graduate of Lyons 
Township High School, now a freshman 
at Lyons Township Junior College. 
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‘Council of 100° Seeks Ways to Improve 


Educational Standards in Southern Illinois 


An Educational Council of 100, com- 
posed of a cross-section of educators and 
laymen representing each of the 31 
Southern Illinois counties, has been or- 
ganized at Southern Illinois University, 
and participants freely predict that it 
may mark a turning point in Southern 
Illinois educational and economic history. 

The purpose of the council, organiza- 
tion of which was spark-plugged by SIU 
educators and public school administra- 
tors, is to “provide ways by which the 
efforts of the Southern Illinois University, 
the common schools, and lay leaders may 
be more closely unified in improving ed- 
ucational standards in Southern Illinois,” 
according to the constitution adopted. 

Dr. William Mohlenbrock, Murphys- 
boro physician, was elected president of 
the council. Mrs. E. H. Schaller of 
Waterloo and Melvin C. Lockard of 
Cobden were chosen as vice-presidents, 
and Goebel Patton, West Frankfort super- 
intendent of schools, as secretary. 

Elected to the six-member executive 
committee were Dr. D. W. Morris, presi- 
dent of Southern Illinois University; Lay- 
man Bunting of Ellery, J. F. Karber of 
Ridgway, Ray Rauschkalb of Granite 
City, Morris Kugler of Okawville, and 
Ben Burfield of Carmi. 

This first group of officers and ex- 
ecutive committee members will serve for 
a period of three years. Thereafter new 
officers and two members of the executive 
committee will be elected each year at 
the annual meeting in December. 

President Morris suggested three pos- 
sible attacks the Council of 100 might 
make on the educational problems of 
Southern Illinois: 1) cooperative analysis 
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NUMBERS [od 


Working With Numbers Worktext® 
presents simple explanations and step- 
by-step procedures to help children 
grasp difficult concepts. Adequate drill 
material assures that the child will ac- 
quire and retain facts and skills. Loose 


leaf tests for each book; Teacher's 
Manual. 

Grades 1 & 2, ea. 96 pp., ea. 40c 
Grade 3, 128 pages, ea. ‘ 48c 
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of those problems, 2) development of 
short-term technical terminal courses at 
SIU to supplement the technical and vo- 
cational work afforded by the high 
schools; and development of cooperative 
means to fill in the gaps in schools of the 


area which cannot afford to carry on 
programs of sufficient scope for their 
pupils. 


In connection with the last point, he 
cited that in some areas high school 
bands are limited to a dozen students be- 
cause the pupils are financially unable to 
buy instruments. 

“It seems to me if some group such as 
this council could form an ‘instrument 
pool’ to lend instruments to pupils who 
need and want them but who cannot 
afford to buy them, it would be a won- 
derful thing.” 

Another suggestion made for council 
activity was that proposed by Harold E 
Wolfe of Belleville, who suggested the 
establishment of an independent research 
foundation to develop new and improved 
uses of the soil of Southern IIlinois 
He said he believed 100 interested citizens 
could be found who would contribute 
$100 a year for such a purpose 


O’Malley Purchases 
Another Teachers’ Agency 


James O'Malley, manager of the IlIliana 
Teachers Service in Champaign for the 
past nine years, has recently purchased the 
Northwest Teachers’ Agency of Portland, 
Oregon, which he plans to run as a branch 
office. Mr. O’Malley has been president of 
the National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies for the past year. 


are all essential materials for a 
Complete Primary 

Arithmetic 
Program 







WORKING with NUMBERS 
TEACHING AIDS 


The Teaching Aids for Working with 
Numbers are carefully developed to 
accompany the Worktext®, These aids 
will save you time and effort formerly 
spent in making your own materials. 
Complete set of cards including Teach- 
er's Instructions— 





Grade |, Net price $5.75 
Grade 2, Net price . . . 6.25 
Grade 3 and above, Net price 8.75 
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International Relations 
Conference at Southern 

Illinois University In- 
ternational Relations Club will be host 
to the Mid-Western Confereuce of the 
International Relations Association on 
March 10-11. 

The club, organized two years ago on 
the Southern campus by Dr. Frank L. 
Klingberg, associate professor of govern- 
ment, is to promote study and understand- 
ing of current international affairs. 


The Southern 





PERFECT YOUR 


2 FRENCH 


in this natural French setting 


af McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal — June 28-August 10, 1950 


Perfect your French, for professional 
use or for business or pleasure, in 
the natural, attractive French atmos- 
phere of McGill’s popular, long-estab- 
lished French Summer School at Mon- 
treal—in the heart of Old-World 
French Canada. Ideal study, conver- 
sational, residential course for teach- 
ers, students, and business people; 
also for advanced students of good 
intellectual ability who aim at grad- 
vate work in McGill. French alone 
spoken at all times in residence. 
Tuition is of unusually high standards 
by experienced French university 
teachers. Resident scholarships and 
university credit certificates. Co-edu- 
cational. Comfortable accommoda- 
tion, interesting social amenities. 
Fee (board, residence and tuition) 
$250 (Canadian). 


Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 











INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
July 3-Aug. 11 Saltillo 


MEXICO 


Summer session in la Escuela 
Normal. Small classes. Vacation 
attractions, Conversation with in- 
dividual tutor two hours daily. 
A complete and varied program 
for Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced. Transcripts signed by 
State Department of Education. 
Credits accepted by Univ. of Ill. 
Good places to live. Hotel or 
homes. Wholesome food, puri- 
fied water. Pleasant mountain 
climate in a charming colonial 
Mexican city. 


Mary Wise sox 343, Oblong, Ill. 


Registrar in charge of all enrollments 
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Third Annual Festival of Contemporary Arts 
At U. of Illinois February 26 to April 13 


The University of Illinois will hold its 
third annual Festival of Contemporary 
Arts on the Urbana campus February 26 
to April 3. 

Like the festivals of 1948 and 1949, the 
program for 1950 is designed to provide 
a cross-section of creative activity in all 
the arts of the present day, and to bring 
to the University the best in contemporary 
art, architecture, music, literature, cinema, 
dance, and drama. 

The 1950 exhibition of contemporary 
painting—“Art in Mid-Century”—will in- 
clude 135 paintings, the work of artists 
from all parts of the country competing 
for the $7500 to be awarded in purchase 
prizes. These pictures will be on dis- 
play throughout the period of the festival. 

Musical events will include an opera 
workshop demonstration, March 2, 8 p.m. 
Smith Hall; a contest for orchestral 
works to be, judged March 3 at a concert 
by the University Symphony Orchestra, 
Auditorium, 8 p.mM.; Chamber Music Con- 
certs on March 4, 10:30 a.m. and 3 P.M. 
in Smith Music Hall; vocal and _ brass 
ensemble program, March 5, Auditorium, 
3. P.M.; compositions by University of 
Illinois students, March 14, 8 p.m., Smith 
Hall; University of Illinois Sinfonietta 
and University Symphony with Igor Stra- 


Mrs. Nitsche Is Assistant 
To Cook Superintendent 

Mrs. Vivian Jo- 
hanson-Nitsche was 
recently appointed 
an assistant to the 
county superintend- 
ent of schools of 
Cook County. Until 
this appointment she 
had been a, member 
of the teaching staff 





of West Harvey 

a an (District 147) for 
~_* q¢* a3 years. "i 

: Mrs. Nitsche has 

Mrs. Nitsche specialized in the 

teaching of reading. For four years, 


she volunteered her services as a teacher 
of adult Chinese students. 

Mrs. Nitsche was graduated from the 
Chicago public schools, and received her 


degree from Northwestern University. 
She has held offices in several teacher 
groups in the south suburban area of 


Cook County, including the IEA and the 
NEA. 


FTA to Hold Conference 

A special Future Teachers of America 
conference will be a part of the annual 
convention schedule of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City in February. Mrs. Wilda 
F, Faust, national FTA secretary, will 
preside at the afternoon meeting on Sun- 
day, February 26, when the purposes, pro- 
gram, and progress of FTA will he dis- 
cussed. 
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vinsky as guest conductor, March 2} 
8 p.m., Auditorium; and contemporary 
English chamber music, March 26, 4 py 
Smith Hall. 


The 1950 festival calendar also jp. 
cludes lectures by Archibald MaclLeish 
Carl Sandburg, Arthur Berger of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and Harold 
Clurman, stage director, author of “The 
Fervent Years,” and one of the founders 
of the Group Theatre. There will be an 
Orchesis recital, a dance program by 
Martha Graham, and Illini Theatre Guild 
presentations of “The Good Woman of 
Setzuan,” by Bertold Brecht. The Play. 
writers’ Workshop of the Illini Theatre 
Guild will present a bill of original plays 
by U. of I. students. 

Most of the festival events are open 
to the public. The complete program will 
be sent to all Illinois schools about Feb- 
ruary 15. Inquiries concerning group visits 
to the campus during the festival may be 
addressed to Mrs. Leah F. Trelease, 322 
Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, who is coordinator of the program 


Teacher Placement Report 
Available from Eastern 

Guidance teachers in [IIlinois high 
schools will find the annual report of the 
Placement Bureau at Eastern  IIlinois 
State College of value in directing stu- 


dents interested in teaching into un- 
crowded subject matter fields. 
According to Dr. Harry L. Metter, 


author of the 32-page report and director 
of teacher training and placement at 
Eastern, there are still shortages in ele- 
mentary education, home economics, phys- 
ical education for women, music, and 
speech correction. All of the 53 Eastern 
graduates prepared in these fields took 
teaching positions in 1949, 

In the fields of social science, physical 
education for men, mathematics, com- 
merce, industrial arts, physical science, 
hiological science, and geography (all ona 
high school level) there was a slight over- 
supply of teachers, according to Dr. 
Metter. 

“Because of the comparatively small 
number of students preparing to teach in 
elementary schools, the critical elementary 
teacher shortage will continue for several 
years to come,” says Dr. Metter. 

The placement report devotes 14 pages 
to the classification of nearly 3000 va- 
cancies reported to Eastern. Certain 
teaching combinations are very much in 
demand, yet the supply of teachers quali- 
fied to teach these combinations is very 
limited, according to the report. 

Guidance teachers can point to the 
fact that the average salary for all teach 
ers increased $75 to $100 last year, oF 
about 2% percent over the 1948 average. 
The average salary for elementary teach- 
ers increased $200 to $300, or about 10 
percent, according to Dr. Metter. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





br. Ayre Wins Prize 
jor Mathematics Test 


Dr. Glenn Ayre of the Western Illinois 
State College mathematics department 
was recently informed by the McGraw 
Hill Book Company that his manuscript 
entitled, “Basic Mathematical Analysis” 
was awarded first prize of $1000 in a na- 
tional textbook contest sponsored by that 
company. 

Anyone in the United States was eligible 
to enter manuscripts of material to be 
ysed at junior college level. Dr. Ayre’s 
manuscript is now being printed and 
should be off the press by May, 1950. 

The textbook integrates the material 
in mathematics between the high school 
level and the formal course in calculus 
ofiered in college. “There is not much 
suitable textbook material in this area 
which can be used by both the junior and 
lower senior college levels. 

With the rapid rise of the modern 
junior college, publishers of textbooks and 
instructors at the junior college level have 
been hampered for suitable teaching ma- 
terials. The contest was sponsored to 
stimulate interest in this field. 


Defense Fund Drive Set 


The 1950 NEA drive to increase the 
Donald DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 
will begin early in the spring. This year’s 
goal has been set at $1 or more from each 
teacher. Contributions sent to IEA head- 
quarters in Springfield will be forwarded 
to the NEA. 

The fund was authorized by the 1949 
Representative Assembly of the NEA to 
provide. aid to worthy educators who have 
heen unjustly treated and who could not 
be given help through the regular funds of 
the association. 

The money will be used to fight only 
those cases which are important to the 
welfare of the entire profession. None 
will go into the regular budget of the 
NEA or any department, commisison,. or 
committee. 


Community School Administrators 
To Confer in Des Moines 

“The Leadership Role of the Commun- 
ity School Administrator” will be the 
theme of the second Conference of Com- 
munity School Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals to be held April 23 to 25 in Des 
Moines, Iowa. The conference, sponsored 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators and the Department of 
Rural Service of the National Education 
Association, is planned primarily for the 
school administrators who serve rural 
areas, but it is hoped that the program will 
be of value to all administrators. 


WISC Graduates Placed 
More 


than 76 percent of last year’s 


graduates of Western Illinois State Col- 
lege have been placed in teaching jobs, 
John C. Roberts, director of training and 
Placement reported. 








ON 
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THE OPENING of this Administration Building at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity April 1 will release space for classes in the Old Main building. Old Main, built 
before the Civil War, cannot be used very long in its present condition, but may 
curtail rental of church and residence space for another year. 


AASA To Atlantic City 


“Education, Dynamic of Democracy,” 
will be the theme of the 1950 American 
Association of School Administrators con- 
vention to be held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 25 to March 2. 

Among the many well-known speakers 
will be Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; An- 
drew D. Holt, NEA president; Earl 
James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Beardsley Ruml of New 
York; Wayne L. Morse, U. S. Senator 
from Oregon; John H. Furbay, director, 
Air World Education, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Norman Cousins, editor, Saturday 
Review of Literature; and Roy E. Larsen, 
president, Time Inc., New York. 

Thirty-three organizations are meeting 
in connection with the Atlantic City 
Convention. Tuesday, February 28, at 8 
4.M. an Illinois Breakfast will be held 
in the Rose Room of the Traymore Hotel. 
The new IEA film strip, “Our Teachers,” 
will be shown, and James E. Pease, chair- 
man of the legislative committee, will dis- 
cuss legislative needs for education in 
Illinois. 

The University of Illinois is sponsoring 
a dinner on College Dinner Night, Tues 
day, February 28. 


High Schools Broadcasting 
On Northern’s Station 

Eighteen northern Illinois high schools 
have responded to the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College invitation to 
broadcast over the college radio hour in 
a series of programs known as “High 
Schools on Parade.” 

High school visitors who come to the 
campus to broadcast are offered a program 
of campus tours, 


U. of I. Has Education Newsletter 
A “Newsletter” published by the College 
of Education of the University of Illinois 
is receiving much favorable comment from 
school people throughout the state. The 
first issue was published May 8, 1949, and 
mailed to about 6000 graduates of the 
college. The second issue was dated No- 
vember 16, 1949, and another is to be 
published about February 15. Comments 
and contributions may be sent to College 
of Education Newsletter, University of 
Illinois, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana. 
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Enjoy Summer School 
in the 


Cool kies. 
Ee. 
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ONIVERSITY 
or COLORADO 


Located at Boulder, in the foothills, 
one mile above sea level and in sight 
of perpetual snow, the University has 
@ superior environment for effective 
i summer study. Unsurpassed climate 
and recreational advantages are com- 
bined with excellent faculty, labora- 
tories, libraries, and buildings. Com- 
fortable housing facilities available. 


Two 5-week Terms: 
JUNE 19 to JULY 21; 
JULY 24 to AUG. 25 


| Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
| offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Soci- 
ology, and Speech. 

Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
guage houses, creative arts program, con- 
ferences, concerts, lectures, etc. 

Only $26 weekly covers both board and room 
in beautiful new University residences and 
typical tuition and fees. 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
For complete information, write to: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. O 


| NAME 
ST. AND NO 
| CITY, STATE 


EARLY APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION ADVISED 
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a ' 
WEBSTERS 
GEOGRAPHI Al 


pICTION ARY 


WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 


MORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 

24 full page maps in 
ul tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 


maps, includin 
color. 126 


events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positively Destroyed ~ 
Your Beauty Restored 


Electrolysis is the only 
method e: 
physicians for safe, 
scientific and re- 
moval of uous hair. 
We are the inventor of 
the rapid multiple needle 
ethod which saves time 
and eneoev. No pain. No 
rs. work guaranteed. - 
Enclose adv. for free booklet, “Your Beauty 
stored.’* 


Established 53 Years 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025, Marshal! Field Annex 
25 E£. Washington St., Chicage 2, Central 6-4639 




















CONTEST COACHING WINS BIG MONEY PRIZES! 


You can win Big National Contests 
with our oe methods developed 
over a period of 18 years. Send today 
for your FREE “Shepherd’s Confidential 
Contest Bulletin,” with winning tips. 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL @ Philadelphia 7, Penna. 











Excellent for re- 
cording school 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


: . . : 
Used by University one yea events. Reliable 
Turntable Presto 6 N 
Control Panel Type 90 A reproduction for 
Mstevephone Turner Dynamic band, glee club, 
ohms 
Reproducer Jensen Imperia! speakers. 
Write: Department of Speech, Illinois 


Wesleyan University, Bloomington, tii. 











Are your seniors going East this spring? Several 
schools have booked repeated stopovers at MAGEE 
MANOR, WATKINS GLEN, N. Y.  Three-story 
form, capacity 60, showers, one-floor recreation 
free bowling alleys. Kitchen and dining room 
available; all under one roof 


Charles H. Evans, Owner 














ENGLISH *HISTORY*READING, 





FOLLOw Your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CIVICS *NATURE STUDY*HEALTY” 


eARITHMETiC, 
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Look, Hear, Now! 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Your Voice (10 minutes, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films*)—What goes 
on when people talk is clearly diagrammed 
and explained by showing the physical 
and functional aspects of phonation, res- 
piration, resonance, and articulation. Illus- 
trations show larynx, trachea, bronchial 
tubes, glottis, vocal cords, palate, and 
diaphragm as they coordinate to produce 
voice. This film will aid high school or 
college classes in science, physiology, or 
speech. 


Improve Your Pronunciation (10 
minutes, color also, Cornet Films)—We 
recognize our own careless habits and 
find how to help listeners enjoy and under- 
stand our vocalized ideas. The film illus- 
trates some simple rules that anyone over 
twelve will want to practice. High school 
classes desiring additional help in speech- 
making could follow this film with Young 
America Films’ Stage Fright and How 
to Prevent It. 


Describing An Incident (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films}—Two teen-age 
girls contrast ways of telling the same 
story. Although the more listenable ac- 
count makes the teller a conversation 
monoplist, it does develop pointers to- 
ward more colorful and attention-holding 
narration, full of help for classes in crea- 
tive writing or composition. 


Cities—Why They Grow (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films)—Look at all 
the people (described as “fillers and 
builders”), see where they go and what 
they do to find why the city grew. Dom- 
inating factors (education, recreation, 
government, special products, transporta- 
tion) are pictured influencing the type 
and size of city. Emphasizes sociological 
aspects for high school through adult age 
groups. 


What Is a City (10 minutes, Bailey 
added _ to 


Films )—Geographical social 

















“Do you sell midnight oil?” 
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factors help answer why people live jn 
cities, where and why cities are usually 
built, why some cities are larger than 
others. Questions, later summarized ap. 
swers, flashed on the screen to organize 
ideas, and a new question for class ex. 
ploration is asked at the end. Excellent 
use of simplified maps and photographed 
scenes of city activities make graphic 
understanding for upper elementary sty. 
dents and those older too. . 


Judy’s Smile (10 minutes, color also, 
Avis Inc.)—Judy’s toothbrushes wonder 
if she will remember all the things her 
dentist showed her. The film shows right. 
way rules and examples not only for 
oral hygiene but also for health and safety, 
as important to keep beautiful teeth. In. 
teresting voices (of the brushes) are used 
in the narration, spaces of satisfying 
silence allow learning by looking, and 
you want to keep your eyes on Judy! The 
youngest ones watch with delight as do 
adults (parents and teachers) who some- 
times need reminding. Related films for 
older groups are Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’s Save Those Teeth and Coronet’s 
Dental Health. 


Circus Day In Our Town (15 minutes, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)—Here's 
a movie that’s a reserved seat on all three 
rings, plus all the circus you can’t see 
from up front—early morning unloading 
from train to lot where Big Blanche un- 
rolls the canvas and men and machines 
drive stakes. There’s the Midway's bark- 
ers and sword-swallower, cotton candy, 
balloons; then the calliope plays, the 
band begins, and the greatest show on 
earth is under the big top with trained 
animal acts (horses, ponies, dogs, ele 
phants), aerial ballet, tight rope and 
springboard acrobats, and everywhere the 
clowns. The film’s word to the eager 
and unwary: you can’t do bareback stunts 
with just any horse, they’re special, and 
the clowns and aerialists have had much 
training and practice. Produced for folks 
who like to read and talk about the 
circus. Whom does that leave out? 


Rumpelstiltskin (10 minutes, Sterling 
Films)—This delightful dramatization 
played by real people follows the story- 
book versions of the familiar fairytale 
Effectively staged and directed in the 
serious manner children love, it sets 4 
pattern for their own story-acting and 
sends them to the bookshelf re-reading 
favorites. By the producers of The 
Princess and the Dragon, Film Council 
Oscar winner in 1949, acted by tiny aute 
matons in a charming make-believe 
theater. 

*Films are 16 mm _ sound, black-and-white 
“classroom-tested,” and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable ® 


locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded 
to the producers. 
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Listed below are a few of the many attractive 
oferings by advertisers in this issue. To save 
time, ene directly to the advrtisers. The coupon 
is for your convenience in ordering several items. 
|. Famous Festivals of America wall 
mural. Accordion folded. Eight feet long. 
Lithographed in full color from natural 
olor photographs. Shows 10 famous 
festivals in America with brief historical 
jackground on each. Includes lesson 
topics with details on many other festivals 
and pageants in all parts of the country. 
One to a teacher, (Greyhound Lines) 

10. Better Health Through Better 
Bating Habits—New classroom aids for 
taching good nutrition at various grade 
levels are described in an illustrated leaf- 
et. Developed by specialists in nurtrition 
ad education, these supplementary ma- 
terials stress all food groups, in their 
proper inter-relationship. They are avail- 
able to teachers without charge on request. 
(Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ 
National Federation) 

30. Little Nipper booklet is a 20-page 
atalog of records for children. The story 
about each record will help with the se- 
letion of appropriate records for various 
ages. (Radio Corporation of America) 

31. Child Training, written by Eliza- 
beth Hurlock, Ph.D, is a basic psychology 
booklet, made up of reprints of articles 
that have appeared in Hygeia. Eight com- 
plete articles, 24 pages. Teachers for the 
younger groups may find this booklet ex- 
ceedingly helpful in dealing with children 
and their parents. (Wrigley Company) 

32. Readiness for Beginning Reading 
is a brief booklet of special interest to 
first grade teachers, pointing up recog- 
nition of children’s problems in learn- 
ing to read, and suggesting solutions. 
Study-Skill Activities is another useful 
booklet containing practical suggestions 
for teachers of elementary reading. 
(Silver Burdett Company) 

33. A circular describing two film- 
strips: Coal—Where We Find It and 
How We Mine It, and The Power of 
Coal. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

34. Basic Outline of Nutrition Educa- 
tion Program is a leaflet describing the 
various services and materials available 
to teachers. Aids to a Health and Nu- 
trition Program gives a quick review of 
all the materials. (General Mills) 

36. Illustrated, informative folders on 
Hawaii, Yellowstone and Yosemite Na- 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
tities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
checked. 


1. 10. 30. 31. 32. 
33. 34. 36. 37. 

















City State 
Enroliment: Boys. Girls. 
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tional Parks, and Colorado. Complete de- 
tails and many interesting facts on these 
internationally-famous vacation-lands, to- 
gether with air service from more than 
80 major cities. Valuable aids for you 
in planning your summer _ vacation 
(United Air Lines) 








By Grade Teachers! 
For Grade Pupils! 


The Doing Art Books 


By Jessie Todd, Elem. School, U. of Chicago 
Ann Van Nice Gale, Chicago Public Schoo 
Book 1 for Grades 1 and 2 
Book 2 for Grades 3 and 4 
Book 3 for Grades 5 and 6 
Book 4 for Grades 7 and 8 
Price 50c per book 
Illustrated Teachers Manual $1.00 
Practical simple ART problems actually 

worked out in the classroom. 
EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE 
A “DOING BOOK” 
Order today 


THOMAS RANDOLPH CO. © Champaign, Ill. 
(Let us send you our General School 
Catalog.) 


Contest 
Bulletin gives tips for winning those 


37. Shepherd’s Confidential 
big national contests. Fun to study 
whether or not entering contests is your 
hobby. (Shepherd School) 


‘The Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Ageney 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 























SINCE 1885 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
HOME OFFICE: 

25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 

CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 
Schools. 






Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 











ILLIANA 
TEACHERS SERVICE 


If you are in a position to accept an attractive 
offer for the coming year write us for information 
about positions in Illinois. 


TEACH IN ILLINOIS 


NO OBLIGATION. 














Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, 





WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 


In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? 
, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? 
—_ or in-between? In public school, private school, college, or university? —get in touch 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY * ®sst Jackson: ceteag OT 


In some beautiful suburb of St. 
In big city, or little 








NORTHWEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY 





TEACHERS, COME WEST! 


For high salaried positions in Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California. 
ALIZED SERVICE to help you secure the type of 
position you desire. 
tion. 


We offer you a PERSON- 


Write for further informa- 


NO OBLIGATION. Member: N. A. T. A. 











tion blank. 





THE WOOD TEACHERS AGENCY 


An agency for the service of teachers. Prompt, dependable, and courteous 
A member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


308 Central Exchange Building, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Write for information and registra- 














Western Reference and Bond Assocation 
49th Year. A Teacher Placement Burecu 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


We place Teachers ‘from Kindergarten ‘to 
University throughout the United States. 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Our methods are fully endorsed. 








Teachers Agency 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Everyone knews how grea the need for 
teachers in every Clase iheation of education. 


teac 
nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 








teachers in all departments. Enro 


ALASKA, 


HAWAII AND THE WEST 


ll now for 1950, also for 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. Our. territory offers exceptional opportunities for good 


Member N.A.T.A. 
35 years’ superior placement service 


emergency vacancies. 


FREE LIFE MEMSERSINP 

















CLINTO! 


Member N.A.T.A. Sis Year 





410-414 Weston Bidg 


TEACHERS AGENCY | 


If it is a position in the Midwest or West, we can 


Enroll Now. 


find it for you. 
Clinton, lowa 





February, 1950 
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Gt News to Us 


Leol school 
ILui- 


where you 


your 
write 


for these new products in 
store. If unable to buy them locally, 
NoIs EpucaTIOn and we will tell you 
may find them 


Ozium is a fast acting air freshener, 
which is extremely effective in eliminating 
odors. It is fortified with a high content 
of propylene glycol and triethyline glycol 
Tests indicate that the glycols have bac- 
tericidal qualities. A cylinder 434 inches 
long and 1% inches in diamenter will 
treat the air in approximately 50 average 
sized rooms, 

Ampro Tape Recorder is the first com- 
plete tape recording unit to be sold for 
less than $100—retails for $94.30. The 
manufacturer states that it offers every 
feature of more expensive re- 
corders plus many new and exclusive 
features and advantages. Weighing only 
15 pounds, its over-all size is only 
8” x 8” x 11” and may be carried con- 
veniently and without strain. It uses 
standard magnetic recording tape and 
records on a “dual track” on either 5-inch 
or 7-inch reels at 334 inches per second 
tape speed. Will record a 2-hour program 
on a single 7-inch reel of tape. Tape may 
be magnetically erased and used again. 

Elementary Locker is 48 inches high 
(plus 6 inches if legs are used), 12 inches 
deep and 24 inches wide. Each locker ac- 
commodates four separate compartments. 
Each compartment has top and bottom 
shelves which are adjustable to provide 
7% inches of 9-inch space. The double 
doors on the locker are Jouvered and the 
back is punched for ventilation. The 
right hand door has a locking device en- 
gaging at the top and bottom and the 
left hand door at the center. Each com- 
partment contains two single prong coat 
hooks .attached to sides below shelves 
Doors open but 90° so as to prevent con- 
tact with adjacent locker door. Green 
baked-on enamel or non-glare grey. Avail- 
able with padlock hasp or flat key lock. 

Chart-O-Line is a tempered masonite 
chart liner which eliminates the using of 
a yardstick to rule lettering guide lines 
for experience charts and others. The 
liner is laid on the chart to be lined and 
pencil lines are drawn in the slots pro- 
All lines straight and accurately 
It is capable 


essential 


vided. 
spaced, ready for lettering. 
of lining charts up to 30 inches in width 
All models are 32 inches long and 12 
inches wide and are available in the 
following line spacings: ™% inch at $4; 
¥% inch at $2.50; 1 inch at $3.50. 


c ‘ee ] 
Cat 


oe 3] S< 


Feltboard (described in December) 
makes tackless, tapeless, pinless displays. 
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Board Briefs 


The IEA board of directors met at 
Hotel Sherman, Friday, December 30, 
1949, at the conclusion of the Annual 
Meeting, President E. E. Keener presid- 
ing. Directors present were: James E. 
Pease, J. A. Mann, Emilie Huck, Theresa 
Henneberry, Dr. Bruce Merwin, and 
President-elect Edith TT. Wentworth. 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson 
was also present. 

The board approved 
previous meeting; authorized a letter of 
thanks to Dr. Louis Newkirk, director of 
the division of industrial arts, Chicago 
public schools, for the construction of new 
convention sign standards and containers ; 
discussed changes in the next Annual 
Meeting, as suggested by the experiences 
of the current meeting; authorized a 
travel expense check to President William 
Russell, speaker ; authorized an appropria- 
tion for delegates to the next WOTP 
meeting at Ottawa; selected Hotel Sher- 


minutes of its 


man, Chicago, as the site for the next 
annual meeting to be held December 27 
28, and 29, 1950; designated President. 
elect Edith T. Wentworth as an IEA 
delegate to the next WOTP meeting ; 
received the minutes of the advisory 
board to the staff retirement system; ay. 
thorized the staff to suggest provisions of 
the proposed addition to the headquarters 
building and the secretary to hire an 
architect to prepare tentative plans for 
submission at or before the June meet. 
ing of the board; elected to invite the 
NEA to hold its 1952 or 1953 annual con- 
vention in Chicago; selected December 
27, 28, and 29, 1951, as dates for the IFA 
annual meeting and Hotel Sherman as the 
site; and agreed to meet at 9:30 am, 
February 4, for the next meeting of the 
board of directors at Springfield. Ad- 
journed at 1 P.M. 
Irvinc F. PEARson 
Executive Secretary IEA 


Calendar 


Fepruary, 1950 


12 to 15—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, annual 
convention; Denver, Colorado.- 


to 18—National School Service Insti- 
tute convention, Palmer House, Chi- 


cago. 


to 22—National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 34th annual 
convention; Kansas City, Missouri. 


to 25—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, annual 
meeting; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


to 25—Joint meeting of United Busi- 
ness Education Association Divisions; 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


to 26—Conference on Educationa! 
Travel; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


to March 2—American Association of 
School Administrators, national con- 
vention; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


to April 3—Third Annual Festival of 
Contemporary Arts; University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


—Child Study Association of America, 
annual conference; Hotel Statler, New 
York. 


7 to 22—NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals; Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


27 to March 1—NEA Department of 
Rural Education, annual meeting; 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February, 


Marcu, 1950 


10—IEA Peoria Division, annual meet- 
ing; Shrine Mosque, Peoria. 


10 to 11—Mid-Western Conference of 
International Relations Association; 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. 


8 to 23—Music Educators National Con- 
ference, biennial convention; St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


7 to 30—National Association of Deans 
of Women, annual meeting; Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


30 to April 1—Educational Policies Com- 
mission; Washington, D.C. 


Division, annual 
East St. 


31—IEA 
meeting; 
Louis. 


Southwestern 
Ainad Temple, 


APRIL, 1950 


NEA Department of Higher 
fifth national conference; 


17 to 20 
Education, 
Chicago. 


18 to 22—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Ree- 
reation, 55th annual convention; Dal- 
las, Texas. 


21 to 23—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, North Centrai Regional 
Conference; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


23 to 25 — Conference of Community 
School Superintendents and Principals, 
Mid-West Regional Conference; Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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